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FOREWORD 



To my distinguished friend and colleague, 
"The Public," these humble pages are affec- 
tionately dedicated, without claims and with- 
out apologies. 

Therein are recorded my impressions of 
current events as they affected me while 
observing the moving panorama of life. They 
may be right or wrong impressions, but in 
either case they are my own, and I could not 
help it. 

When and where I was bom is of no con- 
sequence whatever. I solemnly declare that 
I first saw the light somewhere, and that once 
I had a father and a mother. Thoroughly 
convinced that humanity is, and has always 
been the same everywhere, I want to claim 
the whole planet as my country, and the 
world as my home. At present I happen to 
be in the portion of the globe where these 
studies are pursued. We mortals are but fel- 
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low-travellers on the same train and bound 
the same way, and there is no better oppor- 
tunity to study mankind than aboard a car. 
For the purpose of identification, however, 
let me say that I <am by trade a bass-drum 
player and by nature an observer of men and 
things — that is, a looker-on. Being of a 
philosophic trend of mind I chose the bass 
drum for my favorite instrument, in the first 
place, because it is the one most apt to give 
me time to observe and think during the many 
hundred bars of rest which all true philan- 
thropic composers generally allot to that most 
harmless and unprejudiced amongst percus- 
sion instruments. Secondly, because the bass 
drum is largely used — as a symbol of earnest- 
ness — to emphasize certain rhythmical points, 
which aids sincerity in music, as in all other 
things. Still another reason for the selection 
of that instrument, although a purely per- 
sonal one, can be found in the fact that while 
the right hand strikes the drum, the left is 
kept busy caressing the cymbals above it, and 
thus, by keeping both hands engaged, I am 
abstaining from smoking too much. 

vi 
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It may occur to you, dear reader, to be 
very strange that a poor, humble, under 
paid drum player, who at best is nothing but 
a musician, should presume to observe or 
think of anything beyond his own business, 
but do not lose sight of the fact that, thanks 
to the labor unions, I get as much pay for 
striking the drum a few blows as the concert- 
meister gets for playing all the time. I ask 
you also to remember that I am officially and 
fully authorized to think on all matters that 
may come under my observation, for if you 
will kindly turn back to the title-page of this 
little volume, you will perceive the different 
degrees of wisdom conquered by me while at 
college, as attested by the diplomas in alpha- 
bet which adorn my name. Would a man in 
his senses dare to form an opinion on any- 
thing, or speak on any subject — whether 
aesthetics or football — ^unless he could display 
at least an M.A. or an LL.D., or something 
which will make the public feel that there 
stands real wisdom reduced to equations ? 

Friend, come, take this promenade with 
me and see the sights. Whatever we see, 
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remember that the same things — more or 
less — <:an be seen anywhere in the whole uni- 
verse. Modern times are but a faithful pho- 
tograph of ancient history, with different local 
colors. 

There is so much that has impressed me, 
as I go about, with or without my faithful 
drum, so much that appears to me funny, 
in spite of the pre-eminence which the tragedy 
part of life must necessarily have upon the 
minds of all students of human nature, that I 
have preferred to give special attention in my 
observations to the comedy part of it, as the 
most pleasant and most conducive to good 
digestion and happiness. If this little book 
shall find readers, whether they agree with 
me or not, I will be very glad. If not, things 
will remain as they were before I saw them 
and nothing is lost. I shall be found beating 
my drum and cymbals and observing and 
thinking till the end of time — that is, my 
time. At any rate I shall not be the first fool 
who has ever written a book. 

Dr. Bombo. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A 
BASS -DRUM PLAYER 



WHY ARE BOOKS WRITTEN? 

It is very curious how things generally 
begin. The first intimation I had that I was 
observing anything came to me once, when 
I was in the pursuit of my art. I was march- 
ing in a big parade with the band of which I 
am an uniformed member when not engaged, 
in full dress, discussing the classics at an or- 
chestral concert, where my professional duties 
are, of course, lighter. The drum and I do 
not come in conflict then as often as in pa- 
rades, when I not only bang all the time, but 
have to carry the clumsy thing hanging from 
my neck besides. 

The section of the parade for which my 
band furnished the cheerfulness and the stim- 
ulus, had, as is usual, come to a halt on 
a street which, singularly enough, was lined 
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on both sides with several book-stores and 
stalls. While waiting for the signal to strike 
"Buml Bum I March!" my eyes rested casu- 
ally on these deserted emporiums of intellec- 
tual commerce, and the thought flew into my 
mind: "Why are books written?" This 
thought hung on to my poor brain the 
whole afternoon with such persistence that 
I could not tell half the time whether I was 
playing in tune or not. The idea haunted 
me all night and two-thirds of the next day. 
I could not shake it off. "Why are books 
written ?" I moaned in my sleep, so my friend 
in the next room assured me. It was perfectly 
dreadful. 

I resolved then and there to know the 
reason why, if I had to ransack all the dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias or even the ar- 
chives of Toledo, Spain, when it suddenly 
dawned upon my poor, unsuspecting mind that 
I had been not only observing something but 
that I actually had had a thought, and I 
rejoiced in the birth of the twins. 

I visited those dear old temples of piled-up 
wisdom, and there saw on the shelves, and 
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on the floor, the Bible and Shakespeare/ 
Caesar and Buddha; Dante and St. Augus- 
tine; Blackstone and Dumas; the ahnanac of 
Gotha and the Sarsaparilla almanac; poetry, 
philosophy, law, art, fiction, and new and neg- 
lected theories, thrown in together in cosmo- 
politan fraternity, covered by the same dust 
and dirt, — ^slighted contemptuously by the 
same customers who were seeking for the "Life 
of Captain Kidd." Trampled upon, marked 
down from $4.00 to 15 cents; labelled by 
the cruel hand of the irreverent young clerk 
"second-hand 1" and then sent to the side- 
walk to be got rid of as soon as possible. 
I left the place in deep sorrow and still with 
the sad words "why are books written?" 
firmly engraved upon my brain. 

I sat at a cafe near by, and over a glass 
of something which the waiter said was Rhine 
wine, I began to think of the tremendous 
proposition I was bound to solve, and saw 
at once that having a great deal of the conun- 
drum in it, it was not a thing to be settled 
without a serious mental strife. 

We all know that some books are written 
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• 

to be read and others to become fuel. Some 
to be praised and others to be abused. Many 
are printed, and a few are bought by the 
people. It may be that some are noticed by 
those wonderful men, the Critics, and others 
become scrap books for postage stamps in 
the hands of the office boy. However, all 
these suppositions of mine seem to hint more 
of the question, **What are books written 
for?" which, while a very profound question, 
is by no means what has been bothering this 
poor drum player's peace of mind. So I 
called for another glass of the Rhine bracer, 
and started on a new path to solve the mys- 
tery. Then I mentally asked myself the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Why do children get the whooping cough ? 
Why did Columbus discover America ? Why 
do people like complimentary tickets to the 
show? And from this line of reasoning I 
arrived at the conclusion that "Books are 
written" because the writers cannot help it. 
There 1 I said, is the solution to the whole 
mystery. To be sure book writing rs a 
disease like any other. It is a peculiar mal- 
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ady that prevails in any country and which 
thrives under any climatic conditions. It is 
infectious and highly contagious. Persons 
about to become affected show premonitory 
symptoms which are as marked as hydro- 
phobia or kleptomania. We can easily trace 
the victims by the wild eye and the absent 
mind, two unmistakable signs of the approach- 
ing calamity. 

History teaches us that most all men and 
women who wrote books were wild-eyed and 
absent-minded. Many of them would easily 
forget to return an umbrella which they had 
borrowed, and in our days they would be 
a constant prey to the deadly trolley cars. 

Book writing, I am sure, is not and never 
was, a matter of free will, it is on the con- 
trary a fatality which impels those unfortu- 
nates to do their bounden duty and write a 
book. No preventive, no warning of personal 
experience, can restrain them or save them 
from the impending disease. 

I am glad I found the reason "why are 
books written?" not only because it has taken 
a great weight from my mind, but because 
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the fact has become plain to me that there 
is nothing incompatible between playing the 
drum, observing things, and thinking 
thoughts. 



OUR COUNTRY 

The next attack of thinking I had was of 
the particular piece of ground on which we 
are living, and which we call our country. 
We Americans own a very large and fertile 
tract of land and water (skies to go with it), 
which we took from the Indians years and 
years ago in the name of Christian civili- 
zation. We had to kill many of them to 
accomplish it, because they, of course, could 
not see it in the same light that we did. But, 
according to Socialism and the new doctrines, 
these Indians had no more right to any part 
of Mother Earth than we did, so, for that 
matter, we stand upon the same ground, al- 
though the majority of them lie below it. 

That this is the largest, as well as the great- 
est country on the planet is a fact beyond dis- 
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pute. Very cold in some places and dread- 
fully hot in others. With a climate that 
puzzles philosophers, and which makes 
barometers and thermometers vary as often 
as our political leaders alter their principles 
and some married people change their life 
partners. Where everything grows, from the 
delicious strawberry to the seductive orange, 
and from the life-giving coal to the life-sav- 
ing ice. 

We can boast of greater cyclones, inunda- 
tions, crimes, conflagrations and labor riots 
than any other country on the globe. Our 
finances work so harmoniously for the good 
of all, from the billion dollar trust to the 
two dollar get-rich-quick concern, that even 
our tramps are prosperous. Our pastimes 
cannot be excelled even by the Olympic games 
of old, from the classic baseball to negro 
lynching in the far-away lands. Really, when 
we look upon the vast territory which we call 
our own, extending from Maine to California, 
and from the northern lakes to the Mexican 
Gulf, we involuntarily shout in unison "This 
is the ne-plus-ultra I Excelsior!" 
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With our new policy of expansion it is 
difficult to say how much larger we may yet 
become. Our hearts — ^bleeding for the people 
of other lands who do not enjoy all our bless- 
ings — ^have prompted us to invade Asia and 
the Caribbean Sea, and carry there our flag, 
our Constitution, our saloons, and our disin- 
terested promoters; and the same noble im- 
pulses may lead us to penetrate the very heart 
of Africa and even poor, helpless and un- 
civilized Europe in the near future. We 
know, of course, whose country this was when 
we came here — for the good of the natives 
only — ^but to judge by the different twangs 
and brogues of our people it would be almost 
an impossibility to ascertain whose country 
it is to-day. But for all that we are happy, 
so Hurrah 1 



OUR POPULATION 

Several years ago, an Italian sailor by the 
name of Columbus, in trying to find his way 
to East India, g6t all tangled up, lost his 
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bearings, and by the merest chance found 
himself in America. He discovered that it 
was a good thing, and the news got to Europe ; 
when suddenly everybody over there was in- 
spired with a burning desire to come over 
and save and civilize the poor Indians. Many 
millions of them have been saved the troubles 
and tribulations of earthly life. Spain took 
the palm in this philanthropic mission, and 
now, after five hundred years of self-sacrifice, 
she has gone home to rest on her laurels and to 
ponder over the pages of the history of the 
conquest of the New World. 

Our ancestors, that is, those philanthrops 
from whom we are descended, not being per- 
mitted to pray at home according to their own 
notions and desires, came over here — a few 
millions of them — to set up a nation that in 
due time was to surpass the European mother 
countries in liberty, wealth and power. 

They played colonies for a while, jollying 
the King of England with the belief that the 
American dependencies were the "ever- faith- 
ful, etc.," but after a time somebody got it 

into his head that we were "so near and yet 

if 
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so far," and that sending money to the other 
side without getting anything in return was a 
losing game. When lol and behold 1 from 
under some unsuspecting chests of tea down 
in Boston town shot out the Continental flag 
— stepmother to the Stars and Stripes, — and 
the English troops, after a few misunder- 
standings with Washington and his friends, 
went home to call us thereafter their Ameri- 
can cousins. 

Since that time we have been doing things 
by ourselves and we are way up in the world. 
Our population has been growing all the time 
until now we can speak several languages, 
from the Yankee twang to the Sicilian jargon. 

That "we are the people" the whole world 
acknowledges. That we have taken the best, 
and left the worst part of the people in 
Europe, is plainly to be seen by all those who 
may study our very heterogeneous population. 

There they pass before our eyes in kaleido- 
scopic procession : the Caucasian, the African, 
the Mongol and the one of many colors. 
From the original Anglo-Saxon of the May- 
flower and the negro of the slave-trading 

10 
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ship, to the strange army of Celts, Teutons, 
Latins, Sciandlnavlans, Muscovites, even to 
the much discriminated against — although 
hard-working — Chinese. We never count 
the Indians, for we do not know where they 
are — except the dead Indians. The Jews 
form a class by themselves, for they, on the 
contrary, are everywhere. And so, all of 
us Americans, for whom the tea and the 
blood of our ancestors were spilled, live hap- 
pily together under the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and the Monroe Doctrine, and still have 
room enough, in Texas alone, for a few more 
millions of Americans. We grow every hour. 
We are free, strong, rich and good-natured, 
and we humbug each other as we go along. 
We are all citizens of this great Republic 
as soon as we are bom, or as soon as we land 
from somewhere else, with the possession of 
the same rights and privileges, duties and 
responsibilities, and, while very few of us ever 
read the Declaration of Independence or the 
Constitution, we know by instinct that they 
are fine documents, and we are bound together 
by the sincere conviction that out of this popu- 
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lation a composite race will grow some day 
that will be better than our forefathers ; which 
will memorize both these great poems and so 
prepare themselves for the Millennium. 



OUR INSTITUTIONS 

When we started the enterprise of running 
a nation by and for ourselves, we made the 
startling declaration that *'A11 men are born 
free and equal," a proposition which surprised 
the world and made the crown heads of 
Europe exclaim in chorus and out of breath, 
"Now, what do you think of thatl" But 
still later on the latter were further surprised 
to hear stranger things from those Frenchmen 
who took a hand at imitating us, and inci- 
dentally shattered everything, including the 
calendar. 

Laying aside that theory which we used as 
a curtain raiser in our national life, we must 
acknowledge that some men are born sickly 
and others healthy. Some are born white and 
others are bom black, red, yellow or of any 
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color. Some are bom bright and others 
stupid. Some male and some female. But 
anyway all are born slaves to circumstances 
and paregoric, and all subject to the supreme 
will of the Creator of the Universe. If we 
had said: '*^A11 Americans are bom to be 
sovereigns" that would have been more 
romantic and more exact. Of course we mean 
"We" of the United States, who are the only 
Americans. Let the Canadians, Mexicans, 
Brazilians and Peruvians hustle and find out 
"where they are at." 

At all events we have the finest institutions 
ever devised by man if we only knew what to 
do with them. 

It makes us proud to know that we come 
into the world endowed with so many privi- 
leges,, and we never lose an opportunity to 
brag about them. We govern ourselves, or 
at least we think we do. We have universal 
suffrage, and, by the way, if the man who 
invented that blessing were to come before the 
Supreme Court to-day he would get twenty 
years for making such an inflammatory 
speech. Just think of it, that magic word "suf- 
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frage" can transform at once even a Hotten- 
tot into a Citoyen. Everybody can vote ex- 
cept women and the Chinese, and Negroes 
when we can prevent it. 

We have a representative government 
where our delegates generally represent them- 
selves, or, the Trusts and Monopolies. We 
can assemble and exercise the right of free 
speech — another indictable offence, — ^which 
gift is a species of national valve through 
which we let out the gas and steam of our 
overheated civism, together with the alcoholic 
fumes which generally stimulate our public 
spirit when assembled. Our right to travel 
anywhere in safety is only limited by the 
police and the exactions of the railroad com- 
panies. We have trial by jury, a great safe- 
guard when a man is a crook, but a mighty 
dangerous thing to try on an innocent man. 
This is specially useful when we want to get 
even with our landlord, grocer or butcher, 
or in fact with anybody against whom we 
may have a grudge. 

Then there is the "Habeas Corpus," which 
can compel the police to produce in court 

14 
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whatever is left of us after a clubbing or a 
night in a cell. And the rights of free wor- 
ship, education, locomotion, the pursuit of 
happiness and things, and above all the in- 
alienable right to kick when we are not suited, 
which is the greatest of all blessings in Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

All these glorious institutions we owe to a 
little dispute between our Puritan brothers and 
Cousin George the Third, somewhere about 
1776, and they would be copied or adopted 
by almost all other countries if it were not for 
the fact that they are very expensive luxuries. 
It costs a lot of money to be king and vassal 
at the same time. Besides, the faculty for 
self-government, which is the foundation 
stone upon which these beneficent institutions 
rest, seem to be the exclusive patrimony of 
our race. We are bom with the sense of 
patriotism fully developed, and with the in- 
stinct of appreciation of the possibilities of 
what is usually called the main chance. These 
institutions would now be a thing of the past 
if we Americans were not ready at all times 
to serve the people in the carrying out of 
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them and to sacrifice our own preferences for 
private life by accepting a good salary for the 
onerous duties of public office. 



LIBERTY 

Liberty is a divine gift granted to us by 
our Pilgrim Fathers under the supervision of 
the police force. That is, we have the right 
to do everything which God intended that 
we should do, provided it is in accordance 
with our several Constitutions — National, 
State and City, and which may not be incom- 
patible with police ordinances. 

We are permitted to inhale the open air 
when our lungs are not busy trying to work 
sewer gas and other deleterious things through 
them. We are allowed to ride about from 
place to place provided we have the fare, 
or we can walk on whatever may be left 
of the streets for the use of pedestrians and 
are willing to assume the responsibilities of 
accidents and flying mud. We may legally 
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live, sleep, eat and drink as long as we do 
not do it on Sundays. We have the right to 
do everything or everybody if we keep always 
in mind the fact that there are two sides to 
every question. 

We recognize in this happy land no crown 
head to rule over us and we imagine that 
our rulers are really our servants, as it was 
intended that they should be. It is distinctly 
specified by the laws that the police cannot 
invade our homes and places of business with- 
out a warrant at law, but they do it, and they 
occasionally use their clubs over our royal 
heads while doing it, for which we gladly 
pay them handsome salaries with thanks. In 
the dual capacity of Sovereign and serf we 
stay awake nights trying to impose more and 
more taxes on ourselves in order that we may 
not grow too prosperous. We watch each 
other and punish each other for leaving over 
night either a banana peel or a locomotive 
on the sidewalk. We blackguard and black- 
mail each other "con amore^' as if we were 
two foreign nations at war. We keep on 
making so many new and absurd laws that 
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we send most of our lawyers into drink, our 
judges into paresis and the impoverished liti- 
gants into the poorhouses. 

Oh I we are the freest people on earth ! and 
ah! no King or Emperor does these things 
for us, but we do them ourselves and we glory 
in our home-made work. This is in strict 
consonance with out national motto : '*E Plur- 
ibus Unum 1" So ours is the credit and ours 
the responsibility. It might be objected that 
mottoes do not mean anything, and that Eng- 
land, when the words "Dieu et mon droit" were 
placed on her coat-of-arms, never expected 
to do some of the naughty things she has 
done, but in both cases the only salvation lies 
in the fact that the people at large have no 
right to understand Latin or French. How- 
ever, when it comes to matters appertaining 
to our personal liberty, constitutions and 
other small items are but India-rubber toys 
with which we play. 

We really enjoy so much liberty that we 
cannot account for the fact that people can 
live at all anywhere else. The sense of free- 
dom is so great that it is oppressive, and it 
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pervades our home life where we sec young 
people emancipate themselves very early and 
not care a fig for their parents or their elders. 

Authority is a word entirely foreign to our 
language and is now obsolete except in the 
case of Aldermen. These wonderful men, 
whom we call city fathers, are always selected 
from our best citizens, as we cannot trust any- 
body else with the authority of giving away 
franchises to the poor in the form of street 
railroads, water works, new streets, contracts, 
etc. We can see, as the result of this benefi- 
cent liberty, perfect autonomy in every branch 
of the public service, all done for the public 
good and in loving remembrance of our 
national motto. 

Of course the City of New York, once 
Dutch but now divided into two halves, — 
the Irish owning one and the Hebrews the 
other, — is an exception, as that great metrop- 
olis has a rural government which has its 
seat among the potato patches in the interior 
of the State. But in smaller cities, where there 
are not so many temptations of graft for 
country legislators to keep their county fairs 
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going, liberty and autonomic government do 
exist throughout the land. Just imagine linen- 
duster Solons of the tomato belt, who have 
never seen a sidewalk in their lives, having 
the power to decide what kind of pavement 
our Fifth Avenue should have, or having it in 
their power to reapportion our city senatorial 
districts 1 These great and good men who 
have to walk through miles of mud and slush 
to cast their votes or buy a demijohn of apple- 
jack, and who never visit New York City ex- 
cept when allured by some seductive advertise- 
ment of a "sure thing 1" 

Yes, liberty is in the air everywhere. I 
can smell it — as I march with my band, play- 
fully keeping my drum's blood in circulation 
— emanating from everybody and everything, 
and I muse sometimes and pat myself on the 
back, saying, "Here goes king bass-drum- 
mer l"and I see my fellow-kings with their 
horns and clarinets, and the American Sover- 
eigns who crowd the sidewalks, and the little 
princes marching in front of the parade, and, 
think of it! all subjects as well as rulers. Isn't 
that the grandest realization of the work of 
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the past centuries for the sons and daughters 
of Captain Rolfe and Pocahontas to cheer 
about? My breast swells with pride at the 
thought that I live in this corner of the planet 
where such things are not a dream. Liberty 1 
the greatest gift to mankind, the benefactress 
of the race, the mother of happiness 1 Of 
course this should not be mistaken for her 
near relative **at liberty," which means being 
out of employment and consequently out of 
income, because that, of course, is not so nice. 
Let us, by all means, preserve our liberty even 
if we have to sacrifice our freedom to do it. 



RELIGION 

I am a firm believer in the theory that 
religion in the abstract is a faculty, more 
or less developed in different individuals, but 
born of the universal sense of dependence. 
We all love to lean on something or some- 
body. We all acknowledge the existence of a 
Supreme Being, Cause, or Principle, who 
made all those things which man has not yet 
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been able to make. Nature forces us to recog- 
nize this. We cannot help it and it is an innate 
feeling with the barbarian or savage as with 
the civilized man. In the presence of mar- 
vellous creation we are afraid, and this fear 
is hourly nursed by the wonderful phenomena 
of Nature. Then we see the never-failing 
sequence of night and day ; of cold and heat ; 
of winter and spring; of tempest and calm, 
in fact we see in every orderly step of nature 
the elements of law, and love and fatherly 
solicitude. We see life and death take place 
in everything just before our eyes. We 
look around and are confronted with misery 
and happiness, and we wonder why the dis- 
tinction. We try, through all the "osophies" 
and "isms" imaginable, to fathom the pro- 
found mystery of it all, and our arrogance 
gets nothing for reward. And when at last 
we realize that what we see is all beyond 
human power, we bow in submission and ac- 
knowledge our helplessness. Then and there, 
I honestly believe, religion begins. 

Where church and denomination begin 
that Is another matter altogether. I only 
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know that among the many blessings we enjoy 
here, the right to worship as we see fit is one of 
the greatest. Of course each sect naturally 
thinks itself the only true road to etc., etc.; 
but beyond criticism of each other's ceremo- 
nies and rituals, and the pity we all feel toward 
others for not believing the same way we do, 
there is nothing to disturb the brotherly 
love we see everywhere exemplified. We no 
longer burn witches or pull men's eyes out 
for uttering a scientific truth, neither do we 
send armies to destroy nations for holding this 
or that faith. 

We even encourage one another and occa- 
sionally pass around the hat and contribute 
cheerfully toward the expenses of each other's 
religious services and for the support of each 
other's charitable institutions. If we have 
money to pay for a pew we can go to any 
church, and if we have not, we can still go so 
long as we do not insist upon attending the 
churches frequented by our rich people. For 
there are hundreds of free churches where 
good, self-sacrificing ministers preach the 
Gospel without pay, just for the love of the 
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work, and where the poor and lowly arc 
always welcome. 

There is no doubt that religion has done 
an immense amount of good, and that the 
police work of the church has improved the 
morals not only of the lower classes, but, even 
among the well-to-do we see to-day far less 
jealousy, backbiting and corruption than there 
used to be, providing we leave the divorce 
question aside. 

It must have been very hard for our an- 
cestors to hold religious services when they 
first landed in America. Imagine a congre- 
gation singing a hymn in a little wooden build- 
ing and suddenly hearing a furious war dance 
performed by a thousand Indian warriors out- 
side, who thus amused themselves previous to 
setting fire to the church, and forcing all those 
within into eternity without a moment's no- 
tice I They were indeed martyrs to the faith. 
I have heard of a poor deacon who, while 
engaged in his d'lties of taking up a collection, 
had to keep dodging Indian arrows which 
came in through the open windows. When 
I remember these things, and I look at our 
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magnificent temples of to-day, with our 
$10,000 a year preachers, our great organs 
and highly paid choirs, I cannot help think- 
ing how much advantage there is in being a 
later American rather than a Pilgrim father. 
Then again the church militant has gained 
a great deal in power, if not in spiritual, at 
least in worldly power. Ministers are no 
longer the poor, humble pastors of a flock, 
but men whose oratorical powers — ^when they 
have any — ^sweep everything before them. 
Some of them, not content with the responsi- 
bility of the salvation of their own worship- 
pers, go out into the world and try to run our 
politics and other public affairs, even when 
their terrified board of trustees remonstrates. 
Occasionally they frequent club dinners, thea- 
tres, etc., and get posted in that way about 
what is going on, deriving from these minis- 
terial slummings many a theme for their Sun- 
day sermons. None of these advantages our 
first American clergymen had. They had to 
keep one eye constantly on their congrega- 
tions, who were liable to go wrong at times, 
and the other eye on the Indians, who were al- 
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ways wrong. Those poor men had no time to 
go around making speeches on things that did 
not concern religion. They were devoted en- 
tirely to the salvation of souls, including their 
own and even those of the Indians. The only 
Indians our ministers worry about now are 
fake Redmen of the Tammany tribe. 

Our congregations of to-day can sit down 
and doze through a long sermon — after the 
music is finished — ^without watching the win- 
dows for arrows, and the only time they need 
to be disturbed is when an extra collection is 
taken. They can outshine each other in fine 
costumes, gossip about each other, plan a 
strawberry fiestival or an excursion, with no 
other fear than that of those great, wonder- 
ful men called trustees and committeemen. 
There are some ministers and church com- 
mitteemen to-day who run Christianity into 
the ground by their own un-Christian-like 
actions, and there are many sincere people 
attending these churches who regret very 
much that there are not some real Indians 
around throwing things through the windows. 
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JUSTICE 

Justice is generally represented by the pic- 
ture of a nice, modest, blind girl who does 
not know where she strikes when necessity 
compels her to get into action. That may 
be true elsewhere, but our own particular 
Justice is no invalid girl by any means. She 
not only sees everything by daylight, but she 
sleeps nights with one eye open looking for 
trouble. 

To be just, is, anyway, one of the most 
difficult problems that confront poor, erring 
humanity, and the ludicrous thing about it is 
that we all think we might be anything 
else, but unjust, never 1 Then, when we are 
unable to see the other side of every question, 
we attribute it to the traditional blindness of 
the other fellow's girl. Individual sense of 
justice is like scarlatina, it peels off to get right. 
The sense of justice — like tolerance — is hard 
to wake up, it sleeps so soundly. This feeling 
of being always in the right is as natural to 
us as the dislike to let go of our money. 
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The administration of justice by those we 
pay to exercise the privilege is altogether 
another matter. That kind of justice is en- 
tirely a different sort of a Miss. If you 
run up against her you get hurt always. She 
is a very expensive lady and fickle-minded as 
well. She says **yes" to one suitor for the 
same reason she says "no" to another who 
pleads for the same favor. 

The eternal feminine "because" is there 
every time, and when you get it "you're up 
agin it," as the Bowery legislators say. It 
is like facing judicial indigestion when a 
drunken man gets an introduction to the lady 
the day after a night of Welsh rarebits and 
highballs, for then he is liable to be punished 
with ten days plus ten dollars, where a little 
one dollar fine would flow naturally from 
a perfect stomach and a good night's rest. 

Just look at the things arrayed against a man 
or woman who is compelled to keep an ap- 
pointment with Miss Justice : first, the police, 
who suggested the introduction; next, the 
magistrate, who after looking you all over, 
is the one who endorses you; then the grand 
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jury, who still further looks over your creden- 
tials before you can get near the lady. Once 
there, a battle royal begins between the prose- 
cuting attorney, who has a natural grudge 
against you, and your own counsel, who has to 
live for days shut up in a law library play- 
ing ball with rows and rows of books filled 
with decisions in favor of and against the 
same thing over and over again, trying to 
find a precedent that would justify him in 
asking for your canonization in open court. 
You have to flirt with the girl right in the 
presence of twelve of your peers, who look 
bored, and have to sit there making believe 
they understand every word they hear. While 
the coquettish young maiden, dressed in male 
attire, tries to look sternly at you as blows 
are exchanged by the lawyers (the defendant 
generally getting the worst of it) until the 
time comes for the lady to call "time," and, 
thanking your peers for the conscientious per- 
formance of their duty, she makes the presen- 
tation speech and hands you whatever the fore- 
man of the jury says you are entitled to. 
If the changeable young woman takes a lik- 
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ing to you she sends you up to rusticate for 
a while, with all expenses paid, and if she 
does not, out you go into the cold, cruel world 
again, a poorer but a wiser man, thanking the 
stars that you passed the Dies Ira of the Hon- 
orable Justice with so few scratches. 



EDUCATION 

Our system of education — as everything 
we have — is the best in the world. It is not 
only very popular but it is also a great boon 
to our people. The public schools are the 
bulwarks of our national greatness. This is 
a hackneyed phrase, but it sounds nicely. I 
have heard it at every political meeting I ever 
attended, of either party, and it always draws 
applause. The public schools also open an 
extra branch of political activity. Our boards 
of education are composed of men of very 
high intellectual attainments whom the mayor 
appoints for having helped to carry a district 
in the previous election, and this is quite an 
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example to our boys, who, when they leave 
school, know all about political manipulations. 

With a spelling book in one hand and an 
algebra in the other our boys and girls pre- 
pare themselves for the practical life of stren- 
uous American citizenship. There are many 
people who complain that too much nonsense 
and unnecessary rubbish is taught in our pub- 
lic schools, but they have not thought of the 
importance of such studies as Greek and 
geometry when our girls and boys shall come 
to manipulate the typewriter and the ledger. 
The Board of Education, as I said before, 
is composed of men who are, by temperament 
and training, fully competent to know what 
to do with the young idea in whatever form 
it may manifest itself. 

Politicians have a clever way of jollying 
into our boards of education men who are 
after office for the sake of notoriety and who 
care nothing for a salary, so we are sure to 
get the very best. 

In the higher education, that is, in those 
great seats of learning and athletics called 
colleges, we are way up in the world. We 
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turn out yearly as many doctors and attorneys 
as we do football champions and prize oars- 
men. In the public schools the probation, or 
hazing period, is very short, as scholars only 
take the vaccination degree. Not so in our 
colleges and seminaries, where, if one survives 
the second degree, he is apt to go through 
and come out in the end with a diploma and 
several scars. It is strange that the only 
thing we have inherited from our aboriginal 
ancestors is the savage yell of the Indians 
with which students greet their sister tribes. 
These college yells are very trying to the 
students' voices and to the patience of the 
people. The alma mater cry Rah 1 Rah 1 Rah 1 
is now as natural with us as the Thanksgiving 
turkey and pumpkin pie, and it has now 
become the signal for theatrical managers 
to order extra police for their places when 
they expect the holiday collegiate visit to the 
show. 

What strikes one as very original indeed, 
is that in our schools we seem to care more 
for percentages and promotions than we do 
for knowledge itself. I have seen a fellow 
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who boasted of sevent)r-five per cent. In geog- 
raphy looking for Bermuda around the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The championship mania pervades also our 
system of education as it does everything else. 
A higher percentage in order to pass exami- 
nation, that is the desideratum. Get promoted 
and then . . . bustl It makes no difference 
how little you know the following week, but 
get your "percentage." That is the battle-cry. 
Poor, delicate, overworked girls and boys 
have been sent into brain fever by straining 
for percentages. 

A little less teaching of foolish, unnecessary 
things, and some more time given to practical, 
useful knowledge, as well as less politics in 
our public schools would greatly strengthen 
our system of popular education. 



THE PUBLIC PRESS 

"Extra ! Extra 1 1" Hats off, dear people, 
for we are now in the presence of the greatest 
known power in the work of modern civiliza- 
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tion. The newspaper of to-day is a wonder- 
ful compound of dynamite, battle ram, cal- 
cium light, bloodhound and soothing syrup. 
Prosecutor, Advocate, Jury and Judge, there 
is no use in fooling with it especially when it 
is loaded. Modern newspapers have grown 
enormously and so have their buildings and 
the bank accounts of the proprietors thereof. 
They are wide awake, new, fresh, daring and 
full of unlimited possibilities. Some are able 
to publish the news of any event as soon as 
it happens. Others publish it long before it 
happens, while a select number publish the 
news of events that will never happen. 

The public press has the power to make 
or unmake governments ; to turn a success Into 
a failure and vice-versa ; to make a dwarf ap- 
pear like a giant and again vice-versa. The 
newspapers in fact can do almost anything, or 
say anything, for which anybody who does- 
not happen to be a newspaper may get a 
broken rib or ten days in jail. They can even 
make you or I take down a fence which we 
may have put up while the department of 
buildings was not looking. 
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Newspapers can make public opinion 
while we are asleep in bed. By a magic word 
said at the proper time, they can have us din- 
ing at a club in New York, and at the same 
hour addressing a meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce in San Francisco. They can even 
publish our obituary before we are dead. 

I do not know anything that travels as fast 
as the news of the press except a runaway 
automobile. If you are thinking of murder- 
ing your mother-in-law, you can see it in the 
papers with all the details of where you de- 
posited the mutilated remains, days before 
you consult a friend about the consequences of 
the crime you are meditating. 

When your uncle in Wales leaves you 
$3000 in his will you begin to receive letters 
of congratulations from sudden friends who 
read in the papers about the $300,000 inheri- 
tance. They are by nature great boomers, 
these newspapers, they cannot be content with 
picayune things. 

The crooks and wrongdoers hate the news- 
papers for the notoriety they give them and 
the foolish parvenus love them for the same 
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reason. When in the society items notices are 
made about their bathing at Asbury Park or 
having had a few friends to tea the parvenus 
are happy. 

Many men and women save themselves 
the trouble of finding out things about 
their homes and places of business, by depend- 
ing entirely upon the papers for the informa- 
tion. 

Of course everything we see in the news- 
papers is true or it would not be there. When 
we consider how much money it costs per line 
to advertise anything, we can readily perceive 
that no amount of space can be wasted on 
anything but the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. So it is not surprising 
that men and women should run daily to their 
papers before approaching their morning cof- 
fee and rolls. 

When a battle takes place away out in 
China, for instance, last night at 6 P.M., we get 
all the minutest details of it by about 7 o'clock 
A.M. the next day. Now, really, isn't that 
perfectly wonderful? When we think that 
we can get the dying words of a General 
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before his body gets cold it is simply astound- 
ing. And when we read the claims of each 
and every newspaper about **this being the 
only authorized and genuine interview granted 
by Prince *So and So/ '' we realize the wonder- 
ful power of this mighty engine of the civili- 
zation of the twentieth century. 

Then look at the duality of the functions 
of modern newspapers. They are advertising 
mediums and also moralizing instrumentali- 
ties at the same time. For instance, they have 
to write editorially against the evils of betting 
at the race track, and hold the authorities to 
account for the enforcement of the law, and 
publish in the same issue the result of these 
races — ^betting and all, — and also advertise 
cards about gambling concerns that are seek- 
ing for lambs to fleece. Great feat of en- 
durance this, which only the up-to-date news- 
paper can accomplish in safety. No use; 
without the fascinating cry of **Extral 
Extra II" we could not live, neither could we 
jTiiss the big headings in red letters, the bulle- 
tins in front of the buildings and other famil- 
iar things without having life become very 
monotonous. ^- 
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''SOCIETY" 

By the name "Society" is not to be under- 
stood society at large, but rather that insig- 
nificant fraction of it which is composed of 
people who, poor things 1 under the delusion 
that they are better than anybody else, isolate 
themselves from their neighbors. It has al- 
ways been a puzzle to me why they are called 
**the smart set" in view of the stupidity of 
the majority of the so-called society people, 
and the insane things they say and do. 

This particular "Society" which we are now 
observing might be accurately defined as "a 
set of people who imagine that a hypodermic 
injection of indigo has been given to their 
veins, and who have therefore blue blood in- 
stead of red, like ordinary people. And who, 
having either inherited, earned, or stolen a 
lot of money, are permitted by the laws to 
live at large doing ridiculous things for the 
newspapers to write about and sell to sensi- 
ble people for their amusement at their quiet 
firesides." 
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The Darwinian theory of the origin of 
species finds its most convincing proofs in these 
doings of **Society." People, who are for- 
ever studying escutcheons and coats-of-arms, 
trying to find the origin of their own fami- 
lies, would shudder to acknowledge Father 
Ape as our common progenitor. And yet 
we see the monkey as plain as day in all 
the antics of these select people. True to 
their species, they have the sense of imitation 
very highly developed. When we hear of 
a divorce or any other scandal in **Society'' 
we are sure to hear of several similar cases. 
If one set goes to Europe, the box office of all 
the steamship companies at once hangs out 
the sign ^'standing room only.'' They wear 
coronets with the same nonchalance that they 
sing coon songs. They play amateur circus, 
black-face minstrels, they drink, gamble and 
do many other "Society" things with the same 
serenity as when sleeping through Wagner's 
**Tristan and Isolde" or when pretending to 
listen to a lecture on Mme. Blavatsky's "Secret 
Doctrine." The only sensible thing they 
seem to do is to spend a lot of money, a re- 
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deeming feature of their lucid moments, which 
benefits those outside the mad circle. 

Of course the **Society'' colony, like the 
rest of our population, is composed of very 
heterogeneous elements, but the password is 
**money," whatever other qualifications candi- 
dates applying for admission may have. With- 
out money, and plenty of it, it is foolish to pre- 
tend to join the band. It is a very expensive 
game this "Society" racket. Opera, dog 
shows, horse shows, dances, dinners, this fad, 
that fad, all that costs money, and no sensi- 
ble person of moderate income can stand the 
pressure without going into bankruptcy and 
having softening of the brain. 

There are among them the quiet, refined, 
well-bred people whose families have been 
prominent in the life of their communities for 
generations. And there are the loud, coarse, 
parvenus, who have suddenly come into **big 
money," as they say, and who by the brutal 
force of their wealth push themselves and 
their unprepared families into the charmed 
circle and then proceed to call themselves 
"Aristocracy." Now, is it possible to find 
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anything funnier than this state of things out- 
side of a vaudeville sketch? I have heard 
some of these so-called aristocrats use gram- 
mar in their conversation that would break 
Webster's unabridged. They buy their way 
into Society, and then don't know what to do 
there. They feel lonely, and think of the 
days when they combed their hair Saturday 
nights. And they miss the mixed-ale parties 
and the seashore picnics, when they were 
happy among their own. Clothes, diamonds, 
carriages, and these alone give the title they 
have to class themselves as "Society" folks. 

Again, look at the number of foreign chefs, 
waiters, barbers, and good-for-nothing loung- 
ers who have always found the doors of **So- 
ciety" open to them, under the guise of Count 
this. Baron that, etc. And see how our pretty 
"Society" girls fall upon each other trying 
to capture one of these desirable bridegrooms, 
in order to go when married to spend the 
honeymoon in some Russian tenement house 
or Italian hut, on the other side of the water, 
where their noble relatives live. 

I sincerely hope that whoever undertakes 
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to write the history of our people will not 
make the mistake of judging us by these so- 
called best people, or, if the Darwinian 
theories are finally accepted as absolutely cor- 
rect, that we Americans may not be consid- 
ered as all coming from this particular brand 
of the monkey. We have a lot of sensible, 
intelligent people in this country for whom 
the word "Society" means the burlesque part 
of our population, until it does something real 
naughty, when they blush and are disgusted. 



POLITICS 

One of the most amusing things that ever 
came under my observation is the serio-comic 
game called politics. I call it a game, because 
it is both sportive and full of chances, and it 
strikes me as serio-comic because some people 
are so peculiarly constituted as to take politics 
seriously while to others it is funny. 

Like any other game of chance, it has its 
gamesters and its dupes. Those who live 
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from the public crib and manipulate politics 
constitute the first class, and the innocent 
voters are, like the players, called the dupes. 
Just like in gambling of any kind, the profes- 
sional keepers of the game — ^those who profit 
by it — ^never lose their heads. They are cool/ 
brazen, calm and collected, jollying the dupes 
along till they get their votes. The voters, 
on the other hand, expect things, and easily 
get excited, find fault, etc., but they play on 
till it is done. Before an election the bank 
runs after the players; after election is over 
all the running is done by the players. 

We have in our country political parties 
composed of simple, well-meaning people, 
who are held together by the belief that there 
are principles at stake in every election, who 
spend their money and their time freely; go 
out electioneering day and night and work 
for the success of this or that candidate 
with such vim and energy as cannot fail to 
bring victory to their ticket, unless, the other 
side has more votes, or their politicians see 
to it that it does have more votes. 

Political leaders are noble, disinterested 
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citizens who are always working for the good 
of the country, state, city or county, and some 
of their labors are very trying. They sit 
at their respective campaign committee head- 
quarters, with a twenty-five-cent cigar in one 
corner of the mouth, sending out tons of im- 
portant literature full of predictions of dire 
calamities that will happen to the common- 
wealth in the event of the other side's possible 
victory, a sort of literature very prolific in 
all kinds of amusing statements and faulty 
syntax. 

Both sides promise to their unsuspecting 
constituents new bridges, canals, miles of new 
street pavements, and numberless school 
houses without really knowing whether these 
improvements would cost one hundred mil- 
lions or fifteen cents. Candidates suddenly 
become aware that the grippe is due to the 
bad system of sewerage of the previous ad- 
ministration, and that the price of meat will 
go down as soon as they are elected. Those 
who want to go to the legislature, national 
or State, promise us things with which, in the 
event of their election, they will have abso- 
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lutcly nothing to do. And the poor voter 
never thinks over these things and induces his 
friends to vote his way on the strength of 
the arguments aforesaid. 

For and against the saloons, for and against 
lower taxation, for and against national ex- 
pansion, for and against sumptuary legisla- 
tion, these poor candidates swear by the 
Statue of Liberty, that if by our votes they 
should have the great honor, etc., etc., of 
getting there, they would do whatever they 
had promised, and much more that the leaders 
would not let them promise. 

Parades, placards, personal visits, pictures, 
promises, threats, everything is tried in order 
to secure success at the polls. Indeed, one of 
the most picturesque scenes during a political 
campaign is the mass meeting. Imagine a 
large hall where, on two successive nights, the 
two parties hold a great rally. The same 
hall, the same decorations, the same band of 
music, but only different partisans. And the 
crowd acts like a lot of school children at the 
circus, running over each other to get a seat 
and a little flag. And they do it so seriously 1 
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Sometimes we hear quite a display of fine ora- 
tory from men who know how, and sometimes 
our patriotism is tried to the limit by the bad 
speech making of men who do not know any 
better. 

Just step in and listen to the orators of to- 
night, who assure their hearers that the world 
will certainly come to an end prematurely in 
case the fellows who occupied the hall the 
previous evening should win the election, 
which is the very same prediction made by the 
patriots of the night before. In fact, what 
possible hope is there for our people when 
told that in either case the ship is lost. And 
how we yell, jump, and wave our flags, both 
sets of us, and get excited and evoke the in- 
spiring names of our departed heroes, to re- 
assure ourselves that our side is right and the 
other wrong. And pamphlets, buttons, pic- 
tures, and miniature flags are sold everywhere, 
and somebody is making money out of our 
folly. Fireworks outside make us feel like 
4th of July in November, and when the re- 
turns of the election begin to come we freeze 
out in the streets looking at the bulletins, cheer- 
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ing till we cannot speak above a whisper, and 
then "extras" and the saloons, with true non- 
partisan munificence, help us to keep warm 
as we continue to celebrate. 

Then we throw out the chest in pride as 
we realize that we get the government we 
prefer to give to ourselves. The band plays, 
the crowd sings, and through the smoke 
of battle, away in the background, the smiling 
faces of the politicians who did it all can be 
seen enjoying the sight, and we can almost 
hear them say under their breath, "Oh, this 
is easyl" 

Well, in time the losers get out and the 
winners get in. A different set of patriots 
get in line on pay day and the country is 
safe. The voter does not grow wiser, for, if 
his ticket wins, he proceeds to drink the cele- 
brating fluids and makes his friends do the 
same at his expense ; and if his candidates are 
beaten, he does the same and then goes home 
to abuse his wife and children. 

Oh, this politics business is great fun I 
Think of how simple it is. The caucus, then 
the primary, convention, election and at last 
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the plums! A handful of statesmen attend 
to it for us, and all we have to do is to 
cast our ballots and look happy. Nine- 
tenths of the voters know absolutely nothing 
about the men they are voting for, but we 
all do it at the magic cry of ''patriotism" and 
to the sound of the **Star Spangled Banner." 
The majority votes the ticket their fathers 
and grandfathers always voted, whether the 
candidate is a saint or a thief. 

Besides the regular parties there arc also 
the reformers, who are very superior men, 
always against every existing thing, who are 
bound to stand against things that are, and 
who fight for things that arc not. 

When the election is over, of course, noth- 
ing comes to an end except the term of office 
of the ousted official, and we see the cars run- 
ning the next day, the stores open for busi- 
ness and everything going on as if noth- 
ing had happened. Everybody is happy and 
the whole transaction is soon forgotten. 

Our political system is wonderful, unique, 
and it is the cornerstone of our national life. 
Just see how we select any illiterate man, with- 
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out any previous education or training for pub- 
lic life, and transform this poor, obscure 
man into a leader, Senator, statesman, and he 
at once imagines he is a national figure. We 
take him from a humble calling, from the 
factory bench perhaps, maybe from behind 
the bar (I do not mean behind the bars), 
and we make him feel his importance and 
he does the rest. After a while he has much 
money and diamonds, drinks wine, smokes 
perfectos, looks wise, and, when subjected to 
the cruelties of an interview upon things he 
never heard of before, throws himself back in 
his chair and says, "I have nothing to say 1" 
a statement literally true, but which the re- 
porter insists upon attributing to his cun- 
ning or his acumen. A leader in American 
politics is a very great man. Not only is he 
surrounded all the time by the ignorant mob 
of office-seekers, too lazy to work, but he is 
sometimes made a great deal of by men of 
superior education and social position, who 
would not admit the Honorable Leader into 
their own homes any further than the kitchen. 
Of course all leaders are not like that. Oh, 
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no, indeed I Some of them know so much 
that they have to be constantly watched. But 
when the Honorable Mr. Nobody says, **I 
will nominate So and So," or "I carry my 
county in my pocket," "I will close the pool- 
rooms, Stock Exchange, faro banks and all 
other gambling places," the police tremble, 
and the Statue of Liberty laughs loud enough 
to be heard by the incoming steamers. And 
when the common people, those much abused, 
much robbed and kicked about innocent citi- 
zens, ask how is it possible for men known to 
all to be living in a tenement house and 
keeping a little saloon a short while ago, 
now to be in possession of half a million dol- 
lars, wearing fine clothes and having all to say 
about who should be our Alderman or our 
police captain, the answer is found by looking 
at the workings of our politics I 



FINANCIERS 

Financiering, or the art of making money 
grow, has reached with us its highest possible 
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advancement. When it is done with money 
belonging to other people, it is generally so 
exact and so sure that it becomes a science. 
From the thieving get-rich-quick concerns to 
the great combinations of capital, there Is a 
progressive ascending scale of grand larceny 
and false pretences following the mad doctrine 
of getting the greatest returns for the smallest 
risks. At present so-called bankers and finan- 
ciers grow in bushes everywhere. Why be 
poor any longer while others have money 
which we can get without much trouble? 
these wise men ask, and th^y seem to get it 
somehow. 

Blacklegs out of jail, in conspiracy with 
third-rate, unscrupulous lawyers, whom they 
hire to keep themselves out of prison as long 
as they can, and, sometimes backed by mon- 
eyed institutions, which in other respects 
appear respectable, thrive on poor people, 
who, being in trouble or in sickness, borrow 
money on chattel mortgages at fifty and sixty 
per cent, per year. These so-called **loan asso- 
ciations" make the State a partner in their 
crimes by having the legislature pass a law 
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which gives them the power to call six, out of 
the fifty per cent., the interest, and the remain- 
ing forty-four counsel fees, for filling a few 
written words every two months or so, when 
they renew the loans. This is one of the most 
barefaced swindles going, and yet the authori- 
ties do nothing about it. 

Dishonest men associate without a dollar of 
capital, hire sumptuous offices, spread broad- 
cast alluring literature about unheard-of 
profits, promising wonderful things about 
mines, railroads, and all kinds of fraudulent 
enterprises. And the most remarkable feature 
of such operations is the facility with which 
these rogues take in intelligent people. Men 
of good sense and clever women have depos- 
ited thousands of dollars with these bunco 
steerers, who had to borrow ten dollars an 
hour before to pay their room rent. But they 
do it, and our post-offices help them to rope 
in the victims through the mails. 

Go into one of our fifteen story buildings 
and see how many doors show the misleading 
sign "Smith and Jones, Bankers and Brokers." 
They multiply every day, and why should they 
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not? Has not somebody said that "there is 
a sucker born every minute?" Bankers and 
brokers they are. The bank is probably a 
sand bank, and the only truth in the sign is 
that they are brokers, they break everybody 
and everything. 

Financiers are born with the gift for im- 
proving the condition of everybody else's bank 
account. They hate to see anybody hold 
money that is not working, and they suddenly 
become aware of the possibility of starting a 
railroad between Jersey and Alaska ; and they 
show plans, maps, and diagrams to prove to 
us that with the first year's profits we could 
buy all the orange groves in Siberia. They 
all have a "good thing," which lacks only 
the small matter of capital to make the mil- 
lions fly in the air. I knew a musician in my 
band who made crazy quilts for his large 
family out of the coupons of the different 
bonds of the several corporations to which he 
thought he belonged, as a monument to his 
past idiocies. And there are others, with sev- 
eral counties to hear from 1 
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QUICK LUNCH RESTAURANTS 

Dear reader, I want to ask you a personal 
question. Have you ever seen a quick lunch 
restaurant? Well, if you have not, you want 
to visit one before you die. Here is a dis- 
tinctly American institution to which we can 
lay all claims, without fear of infringement 
of rights or anything of the kind. 

The "Quick Lunch," together with his 
twin sister "Dyspepsia," are two of the most 
potent factors in the success of the Under- 
takers' Trust and the International Casket 
Company. Pork and beans, mince pie and 
mixed coffee, all for twenty cents, and gulped 
in less than ten minutes, with a newspaper on 
the side to read while eating, helps matters — 
undertakerly — ^very much. 

These emporiums of fast eating, with the 
accompanying clatter of dishes, hurrying of 
waiters and rows of people behind you count- 
ing your mouthfuls in order to spring upon 
your seat before you vacate it, multiply with 
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astonishing rapidity, and so does the death 
rate. 

The "eating house" victims are not aware 
of the many dangers lurking about the very 
name, and they push and pull to get in, all 
at the same time, running a race to see who 
is the champion fast eater, who can swallow 
six butter cakes (generally called sinkers), 
and a cup of something in less than five min- 
utes. Then they go out to find that they feel 
heavy and that their livers do not work right. 
Everything in those places is fast. The wait- 
ers shout their orders as loud as if the kitchen 
were two blocks away, and they use a language 
of their own, abbreviating everything to save 
time. Who has not heard the familiar cry 
of "Beef and!" and "Make it two!"? that 
you can hear above the desperate noise which 
makes you feel dizzy. 

When a person is a daily patron of one 
of these dyspepsia factories, anybody can tell 
it, because he gets the "quick lunch" face as 
naturally as did the bicycle riders the bicycle 
face. To sit at one of those tables is as 
good an exercise as I know of for the devel- 
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opment of the muscles of the neck. You 
have to keep dodging the waiters so that they 
shall not send hot soup or coffee through your 
collar. If you watch the faces when the place 
is full at busy hours, it is the best study for 
any one devoted to the investigation of the 
nervous system. Everybody is furiously de- 
vouring the food, with scowls on their faces, 
as if the conductor of a railroad line was 
shouting at the door, **A11 aboard 1 Last 
train 1" 

In time, I believe, as we have a Bright's 
disease, there will be a generic name for the 
coming "Quick lunch" disease. It is fun, so, 
dear reader, go and see it. Don't miss it I 



WOMEN 

I never could eat apple pie because it re- 
minds me so strongly of the troubles created 
by the apple in the garden of Eden, when 
lovely little Eve divided that fruit with old 
Adam. We have been in trouble ever since, 
and I cannot swear it was not Eve's fault. 
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Whenever I see boys chased away from any 
of our orchards an involuntary tear drops 
from my left eye, and I wish somebody had 
chased Eve out of Paradise the day she stole 
that apple, for look at the troubles and tribu- 
lations we would have saved if it had been 
left to rot on the tree. 

Women will run from a mouse and scream 
in thfe middle of the night thinking there 
is a burglar under the bed, but they do love 
climbing up apple trees. They do it instinc- 
tively. Eve must have been a regular Tom- 
boy, and, what can you expect? Character- 
istics will cling to us to the end. Well, they 
ate the apple, and Adam — man fashion 
— cowardly blamed it on poor Eve, and she in 
turn blamed the Serpent for it. There is 
the origin of all our sufferings in a nutshell. 
A regular music drama in one act, entitled 
"Eating the Stolen Apple." Dramatis Per- 
sons: Eve, soprano; Adam, basso; and the 
Dragon. No Chorus. I wonder if Wagner 
found his plot for the Nibelungen Ring 
there ? 

As I was saying, it is with the greatest dif- 
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fidence that I approach that most solemn and 
difficult of problems "Women." Yes, we all 
love them, and in spite of the boasting of 
our confirmed bachelors about their much ad- 
vertised freedom, we cannot live without 
them. There is a certain fascination for men 
at the sight of an approaching skirt which 
is irresistible, even to the affrighted husband 
of the wearer who may feel that trouble is 
coming. For my part, I frankly confess 
that I have no use for women who want to 
change the graceful and mud-collecting skirt 
for the knee-bagging trousers. Follow my 
advice, girls, don't do it, for if you do, men 
will no longer jump up and offer you their 
seats in the cars as soon as you enter, or give 
you all their money when they come home 
from work. No, a masculine woman is al- 
most as ridiculous as a feminine man, and 
less profitable. Stick to your trains if you 
want to hold the upper hand in the game of 
life; and then, too, policemen will continue 
to desire to escort you over the crossings. And 
when you feel like having a comfortable little 
cry it will not look so bad as it would if you 
were in trousers. ^g 
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Think for a moment all the fun you would 
miss if you looked like a man. It would not 
appear well for a lot of fellows to storm a 
candy store or bargain counter. Now you 
can go to theatres, dinners, etc., without wor- 
rying about having the change with you. Also 
when you are giving your husband or your 
beau a dressing down you can resist the temp- 
tation to kick him, and he only looks at your 
skirt and remembers you are a woman. 

That is right, join women clubs, discuss all 
matters, study all problems, but by all means 
stick fast to your skirts. If anybody says 
you would look well in trousers don't you 
believe it, for I have never seen a woman in 
trousers who did not look like a man with his 
clothes wet, and the reason why men pay to sec 
them in vaudeville is because they appear so 
funny. 

In our country, I am sorry to say, there 
is a marked inclination for us men to grow 
rough and coarse, and our only hope for re- 
finement is in the natural tenderness and finesse 
of our women. Now, if our women became 
men we would lose genuine fine women and 
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get counterfeit men in return. Again, what 
will poor, tired men do without their custom- 
ary nagging at home? Why, it is a well- 
known fact that the reason there are more 
women than men is because it was intended, 
after that apple transaction, to have two or 
three women to watch each man. 

In our country, with the present tendencies 
to material supremacy and athletic manias, 
we need the influence of woman's love of the 
sublime and beautiful to keep us from going 
from bad to worse. Literature and the arts 
would be a dead letter here if we did not 
have pur lovely women to foster their de- 
velopment. What we need more and more 
is "womanly women." We cannot afford to 
lose our mothers, wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts for the sake of having more voters. 
There are far too many voters already. 
All hail to the daughters of Eve ! 

PUBLIC CONVEYANCES 

I know of no better place to study human 
nature than while travelling on a public con- 
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veyance, whether by land or by water. You 
can see humanity there, I would not say at 
its best, nor yet at its worst, but rather at 
its naturalness, as it were. To begin with, 
every man or woman imagines that the par- 
ticular car or boat they are on has been built 
and is being run especially for him or her- 
self. Everybody else is an intruder who has 
no business there, even after the payment of 
the fare by the newcomer, which should dis- 
illusionize the passenger-owner and convince 
him of his error. 

Observe the different types of people as 
they enter the door, from the meek little man 
with the umbrella under his arm, threatening 
the eyesight of every other passenger, to the 
portly woman with the ten parcels, six chil- 
dren and a dog! As the mighty conductor 
sings out melodiously, "Step lively 1" and 
walks through the car, via our sore toes, and 
drips torrents of water from his wet over- 
coat when he pulls to ring up his fares, he 
shouts mechanically, ** Plenty of room !" with 
as clear a conscience as if he was telling the 
truth. All push and pull and hang on to 
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the straps which the philanthropic managers 
of the company have placed there for the 
exercise of the muscles of our arms while 
they are enjoying a ride for the small sum of 
five cents. 

Look at that big man throw himself on 
a seat, spread his legs out, and, half lying on 
the space of three seats, talk the car down 
with another man of the same size, voice and 
proclivities. Take a good look at him, that 
is the notorious American pig you have heard 
so much about. Look at the little lady with 
the small face and the big "Florodora" hat. 
She sits on the very edge of the seat, as uncom- 
fortable as though some one has told her 
that there might be tacks on the back of it. 
Presently a fellow walks in stealthily like a 
burglar and glides into a seat as if he had 
no right there. Then, look out for your 
heads I for in comes a two hundred pound 
colored lady with the wash of three families 
in a bundle. Everybody yells out their own 
private business to entertain the passengers, 
and the car keeps on trotting along, while we 
suffocate with heat because our sickly fellow- 
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passenger insists upon the conductor keeping 
windows and doors tightly closed, so as not 
to lose any of the foul air manufactured by 
the combined carbonic, onions, tobacco, alco- 
hol and other components of our breaths, cuta- 
neous exhalations and cheap perfumery. 

There used to be but two types of men 
adorning the cars. One consisted of those 
who, immediately upon a woman entering, 
rose and surrendered their seats. The others, 
who kept busy reading and gave themselves 
no concern about their neighbors. They were 
well-known object lessons for years. Now 
there is a third variety added. A man gets 
into an elevated train at the ferry, takes a seat 
and keeps it, irrespective of how many ladies 
are standing. He reads for a while, then 
throws his paper away and enjoys himself 
ogling the women until he gets to One Hun- 
dred and Sixtieth Street in Harlem, when he 
rudely pokes the woman on the ribs who is 
standing in front of him, and tells her "You 
can take my seat now, ma'am !" This fellow 
is the original "porkus" all over I 

The daily battles at the Brooklyn Bridge 
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and at the down-town stations of the elevated 
road in the city of New York display for 
our inspection scenes for which we Americans 
have every reason to blush in shame. Here 
is the only time when all decent citizens will 
sustain policemen who would use their clubs 
without warrant. What do you think of men 
who trample upon women, running to get a 
seat ahead of them, and, after pushing them 
aside, laugh in their faces, if the poor, deli- 
cate women have any faces left after such 
brutality. Who has not seen the "there, I 
beat you !" expression of such men I 

Nor can anybody fail to see, I am sorry to 
say, exhibitions of ruffianism on the part of 
some women at times. 

At the ferry-boats are selfish exhibits, al- 
though not of the same kind. There, at least, 
is a section which is marked "Ladies' cabin." 
But the only difference between that side and 
the "Men's cabin" is that in their cabin ladies 
are not compelled to have men blowing to- 
bacco smoke on their faces. As for the seats 
the men run in and take them, and ladies have 
to stand up and content themselves with look- 
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ing at those who have monopolized their 
seats in true gallant fashion. 

By the way, did you ever watch different 
people as they come in, and then try to hum 
a national air in rhythm with their walk ? Just 
watch that little lady entering with a fast, 
short step, and see how the tune ** Yankee 
Doodle" suits her. Then observe the conse- 
quential, portly man with the same step as the 
policemen use on their beat, and start hum- 
ming "Hail Columbia Happy Land !" Again, 
hum "Dixie" to that young fellow's step as he 
walks in with a swagger, making a bee line 
for an empty seat. Try it the first time you 
go into one of those boats 1 It never fails 
to entertain. It's fun. 

When the boats get to the other side you 
can read on every passenger's face the same 
thought "I will land ahead of you if I drown 
for itl" And in the same manner people, 
young and old, male and female, jump into 
and out of the moving cars, depending on 
tile hope, that in case they land alive they 
can sue the company if they are hurt, and 
make them pay for their own folly. Mean- 
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while, the conductors and motormen think 
that the cars are run for their own amusement, 
and that their only duty is to pile people in 
and get their fares. 



THE NEGRO 

Many times have I heard or read the 
query "What shall we do with the Negro?" 
Excuse me, dear reader, for being blunt, but 
while I do not pretend to go deeply into the 
consideration of this great and far-reaching 
question now, I do love to think the truth 
and tell it Perhaps my professional duties 
as a bass-drum player have trained me that 
way, for I have to strike always right from 
the shoulder. 

This may be wrong, but it is what I 
think on the subject. Our beloved ancestors, 
either wilfully or unconsciously, went over to 
Africa — another continent, mark well, — 
stole those Negroes either by chicanery or by 
force, brought them here without their con- 
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sent, made use of their labor without pay, 
bought them and sold them as things, and 
some ill-treated them. When we got through 
with them, or rather when public opinion and 
other circumstances over which we had no 
control forced us to let them go free (that 
is, the sons and daughters of the parents we 
brought here), we have the nerve to ask 
"What shall we do with the Negro ?" 

I would not hesitate to say in reply to that 
question that if we Christian people open the 
Gospels we would find therein the solution. 
Atonement! that is the answer I Whenever 
a wrong is done, retribution is sure to follow 
sooner or later. We should make restitution 
and atone for the crime of our forefathers. 

But here I I am getting too serious. I'm 
in a kind of Adagio pathetique. That will not 
do. I do not wish to go into the ethics of this 
profound ethnic-economic-political question. 
We will leave that problem to scholars and 
publicists. I am only a poor musician and I 
do not expect my little book to be read by 
professional statesmen. But I want to say 
that I know right from wrong, and can tell 
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genuine from false ethics in race questions, 
even when the Negro race is under considera- 
tion. 

Now then, for the restitution. Can we 
take the Negro back to his original home in 
Africa? Did the Negroes leave their own 
country of their own free will as our other 
emigrants do? Did we not — conscience 
money like — give them their freedom and 
made them full-fledged American citizens? 
Can we make any citizen of this Republic 
leave the country as long as he obeys the 
laws? If we cannot do that, and they have 
a right to be here, it seems to me that the 
least we can do is to train them education- 
ally, and make them self-sustaining. Give 
them a chance. We have got to be fair or 
our American Institutions are a failure. So, 
friends, brace upl and let us put down cant 
and hypocrisy, even when considering the 
black man. 

Now, how do you suppose we can get along 
without our popular coon songs and the uni- 
versal cake walk? Our picturesque colored 
fellow-citizen and his lady helps to make the 
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charming bouquet of our nationality complete. 
If they were to leave us, the words **chicken" 
and ** watermelon'' would have to get off the 
dictionary. Half the ragtime music of Amer- 
ica furnishes the repertoires of our **Society" 
people, and the other half has gone to Eng- 
land and the Continent. And it is all Negro 
music. The whole musical literature of the 
street bands, hand organs and phonographs 
would have to be altered if our colored friends 
went back to Africa and took their **honey" 
songs with them. 

No, sir! Let them stay here. We need 
them as campaign issues for political parties. 
Besides, Negroes are good-natured, and they 
make excellent fighting parsons and splendid 
race-track touts. 

SHOPPING 

Please, gentle friends, I know this is a very 
serious matter with you, and believe me, I 
greatly sympathize with you. I know from 
experience that when men, no matter how 
strong, go out to do the town they get 
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very tired, and the same is true of letter car- 
riers. It is no easy matter to visit seven- 
teen stores to buy eleven cents worth of any- 
thing; and if the greatest athlete in the world 
had to do it six days out of every week he 
would surely become a total wreck in a short 
time. 

I know that the pushings and puUings our 
darling fellow-citizens endure on Mondays, 
those deadly bargain days, in order to be able 
to buy twenty-cent things for forty eight, is 
almost as bad as the battle of Gettysburg. Or 
when those heartless storekeepers entice them 
to buy damaged goods — sold at a sacrifice — 
for double the price they were worth before 
they were damaged, — it is dreadful to see 
them go home with bleeding consciences for 
having cheated the house, and then blame 
their husbands for it. 

I often look at the department stores, those 
great charitable institutions where they give 
away things for fun, and I think what would 
become of our dear little women without these 
convenient lounging places, so helpful to fem- 
inine happiness and hysteria. Opening-day, 
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when some of the old stock is brought out for 
inspection, is another serious event with the 
regular shopper. But the most characteristic 
shopping time is the Christmas holidays. 
Then life is not worth thirty cents inside of 
one of those big menageries. Ten lunatic 
asylums let loose in one room would pale in 
comparison with the pandemonium to be seen 
there. Lots of people buying everything they 
do not want or need, and money pouring into 
the coffers of the benevolent shopkeepers, who 
are happy and wish every day was part of a 
Christmas week. 

I believe that during those trying holiday 
times our whole population goes stark mad 
and does not recover reason till the last cent 
is spent and Santa Claus is gone. Women 
will go days without needful food, walk up 
and down as if dazed, and end by having a 
sick headache on Christmas morning. 

All our people have a patron saint. The 
Irish have St. Patrick, the Dutch, St. Nicho- 
las, the Germans, St. Gambrinus, and the 
shopkeepers, "Santa Claus." That is the 
Saint they pray to. 
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We can easily imagine how a whole day 
may be spent in one of those department 
stores, for one can go there in the morn- 
ing, write letters, examine goods, buy nothing, 
eat meals, listen to a concert, and have some 
physical exercises on the floor by getting into 
the crowd and letting it play ball with one's 
tired body. 

Have you ever seen a lady make a poor, 
tired saleswoman pull the contents of a whole 
counter down, and, after examining them, 
placidly tell the poor girl that when her little 
three year old child gets to be a young lady 
she will think seriously of buying some of 
those goods for her ? Well I have, and have 
seen also a great big man who, after try- 
ing on several pairs of gloves, ask the girl 
where the umbrella counter was, and then go 
away without even saying "Thank you." 
Yes, and I have seen also a young lady spend 
ten cents in carfare from way up in East New 
York, to come down to buy a twenty-cent fan, 
and give orders that the bundle be sent home. 

There seems to be a fascination for some 
people to see articles that are marked down 
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from $2.00 to $1.98. As if it were possible 
for any of those stores to sell anything at a loss 
of even an eighth of a cent. They will run 
after the sound of '^bargain" as children chase 
after the street parade. It is as good as a 
play to go to those places and see how simple 
we mortals are. 

FRATERNAL ORDERS 

Inasmuch as people cannot be made to be- 
lieve in the universal brotherhood of man, 
it is a good thing that little families of broth- 
ers, known as fraternal orders, have been 
formed partially to fill the void. At least man 
can, by joining one or more of these fraterni- 
ties, put his right hand over one of his ears, 
kick with the left foot, let out a yell and get 
a loan of a dollar when his family is in dis- 
tress or he feels thirsty. These organizations 
are very beneficial, as they furnish men a pre- 
text for being away from home at least two 
evenings every month, and also give them 
a chance to have their pictures taken in some 
kind of a uniform. We all like to play at 
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ragamuffin romance at times, and be called Sir 
Chief High — Past — Grand — Great Some- 
thing I 

What a terrible thing it must be to take 
the third degree in any of these orders! It 
needs a lot of courage to take the third at 
police headquarters or at the District Attor- 
ney's lodge, but even these — ^with all their hor- 
rors, — are nothing compared to what you 
have to go through before you can receive the 
name of "Brother." Think of putting a 
poor man, all covered with hot whitewash, 
on an ice-cold marble table, and leave him 
lying there until he peals off. And of making 
him eat ten regular sized home-made mince 
pies, and it has to be ten, one for each candle- 
stick. After that the candidate must recite 
the monologue of Hamlet with his mouth 
full of carpet tacks. Why, the very thought 
of these trials would chill the blood of a 
veteran of several wars. Then as these things 
are secret a man cannot even tell his wife, 
hence every man must learn by experience only 
what his dear brethren have in store for him. 

Of course not everybody can reach the 
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higher degrees. They cost a great deal of 
money, and they prevent us from going to 
bed before two o'clock in the morning no less 
than twenty nights every month. Besides, we 
must remember that in these secret orders no 
man is admitted unless his character is spot- 
less, and he has to be a very exceptionable 
man, and of the highest culture, before he 
can aspire to greater promotion than the third 
degree. 

Men have to be sternly tried in virtue and 
endurance to swallow melting lead, eat sa- 
polio, allow themselves to be tattooed on the 
soles of their feet, stand for all the rounds 
after lodge is through, and then, after get- 
ting home at all kinds of hours, face the angry 
wife without a remark. These are the 
final tests put to those who desire to pay for 
the privileges of being called **Brother Good 
Thing," which, as I remarked before, only 
a very select few can stand. 

Of course all these trials afford a great deal 
of amusement to the brothers, but all the 
novice has to say is "Thanks I" and then get 
ready to retaliate on the next neophyte who 
comes. ^ - 
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If a brother reveals a secret, even the trivial 
one of the fifty lashes of the second degree, 
he IS ruled oflF forever and his brotherhood 
ceases then and there, and he cannot bor- 
row as much as a pin from an indignant for- 
mer brother I If the order has any insurance 
attached to the tomfoolery, when you die you 
get rich. If it has not you simply have a 
lot of fun while it lasts, and you go on in 
the delusion that your order is doing much 
good to the world, and to you when you die. 
For, of course, you can take the password 
and the signs with you to the world beyond I 



ADVERTISING 

This profound subject of advertising has 
come more than once under my observation, 
while going about, and has caused me many 
sleepless nights. The Egyptian monuments, 
Schopenhauer's philosophy, the fugues of 
Bach, or the policies of Machiavelli, are but 
elementary little problems compared to mod- 
cm advertisements as we see them on this 
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benighted planet. Sometimes I have asked my- 
self, "How do they do it?" or "What do they 
do it for?" and I have found these to be two 
stunning propositions. Knowing that adver- 
tising in any form is very expensive, I would 
like to ask how can the advertisers afford 
it and whether people really believe what the 
advertisers claim? 

Such names as these are very perplexing: 
"The Great Royal American International 
Tea and Coffee Company I" and again, "Dr. 
Pull, the only original painless tooth extract- 
ing dentist I" or "Jones, Brown, Smith & Co., 
Millionaire Contractors and promoters of 
corporations, banks, railroads, mines and 
other wealth-producing devices I" To me 
these things are simply wonderful, and as I 
pass on, carelessly striking my drum, I think 
of the innocent lambs who are daily being 
fleeced by these dreadful calls to sudden pros- 
perity. I have wept until the bosom of my 
shirt felt the sorrow fall from my eyes, as 
I thought of those guardianless people who 
believe everything they read or hear. 

Yet, what is a man going to do when he 
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sees on the signs, on both sides of the street, 
— painted in all the colors of the rainbow, — 
the equal claims of these advertisers who an- 
nounce that each one has "the only genuine 
imported or domestic article'' he is looking 
for? How can he refuse the invitation to step 
in and get rich while waiting, which a big 
gold- frame sign extends to him as he passes? 

We cannot read a book nowadays unless 
we tramp through pages of "condensed 
milk," "cereal foods," "new corsets" and 
"patent trunks," and we have to find the 
plot of our story among pages of "soaps," 
"hats," "automobiles" and "pianolas." 

Newspapers full of ads. ; ads. on the roofs, 
on the walls, on the sidewalks, on the cars, 
on the back of men's coats, in fact, every- 
where this side of Jordan, and sometimes I 
can read in my sleep, way up in the sky, in 
big electric lights, the words "Bamum and 
Humbug," and I wake up thinking that there 
must be something in advertising. 
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A SEANCE 

In approaching this subject I must confess 
that I feel a chill running down my back- 
bone, as all people experience when they first 
meddle with Spiritualism. In the first place 
I do not know whether it is possible for the 
spirits of our departed friends to communicate 
with us or not, but I see so many sensible peo- 
ple pay from one to five dollars to hear and 
see things, that I begin to think there must 
be something in it, for somebody anyway. 

Personally I have never seen any ghosts 
except Hamlet's father and the one who keeps 
his engagement to supper with Don Giovanni ; 
nor have I ever heard any voices, raps, or 
anything else myself, so I am compelled to 
take my friends' word for all they say they 
have seen and heard. 

Of course we all know that when we are in 
trouble of any kind — perhaps have lost a 
loved one by death— our nerves are in such 
a condition that we can easily believe any- 
thing which may relieve, or promise to relieve, 
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our abnormal state of mind. But the thing 
I cannot understand is that we should have 
to know these spiritual things always through 
a third party, and that the party of the third 
part has to be paid for it. If anybody 
who while on this earth loved me dearly, 
wishes to speak to me, I reason, why must it 
be done through medium Smith or Jones, and 
make me pay for it? Who are these Smith 
and Jones anyway that my beloved ones, who 
probably never saw them, should speak to 
me through them ? Why does not the spirit 
appear before me, or speak to me directly 
so as to prove his other identity? 

However, in our mutual desire to find out 
all about it, I went with a friend (who as- 
sured me that he had been holding converse 
with several dead people) to one of those 
gatherings, usually called "Seances." I am 
at a loss to understand why they call them 
"Seances," for nobody but the mediums 
claim to see anything. At all events we got 
there and the initiation fee was two dol- 
lars, which we delivered without a murmur 
to a rather worldly-looking two hundred 
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pounds female spirit at the door. When all 
the investigators were seated, and the sixty- 
two dollars had been collected from the thirty- 
one people present, somebody suggested that 
we should all feel very reverent and solemn 
during the evening's performance. 

I have never been able to obtain a satis- 
factory reason why spirits always prefer to 
work in the dark, but the fact is that when 
they got ready for business, and the medium 
was on the platform and had gone to sleep, 
the lights either went out altogether or were 
put down so low that you could not see your 
neighbor in the next seat. Of course I could 
not see anything except the shining diamonds 
of some of the ladies, and all I could hear, all 
around me, was the agitated and rather heavy 
breathing so characteristic of people who are 
frightened. In that **haunted house" condi- 
tion, nervous, emotional people would be lia- 
ble to see anything. 

Presently our first "medium" came out on 
the platform. He was a man of a decidedly 
Hibernian type, and after going into a 
"spirit sleep," went through a sort of semi- 
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epileptic fit; threw his arms around, and, as 
the lights went out, assured us in stentorian 
tones, that Cicero had condescended to ad- 
dress us through him that evening. Weill 
the fellow was kind of clever at his business, 
and had it not been for his brogue, his bad 
logic and worse grammar, I would have al- 
most believed him, for I heard two ladies 
behind me say that his voice sounded just like 
Cicero's. But when our Roman friend began 
to comment on, and promise us reforms in 
the government of the Emperor Constantine, 
I could not control myself, and I laughed 
outright at the much mixed up history of the 
medium who thought, as the lights went up, 
that something had happened and that the 
place had been pulled. I was told that my 
laugh had disturbed the conditions and that 
on that account Cicero had suddenly left the 
**medium." It may be that he was disgusted. 
At any rate, I was warned not to do so again. 
I would have left the place at once, but my 
friend was particularly interested in asking 
some certain spirit's advice about paying, or 
not paying, a note which was to be due the 
next day. g^ 
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The next medium was a charming young 
girl with short curly hair, who in her preamble 
spoke a great deal about the word * 'psychics/' 
which she did not understand or define very 
clearly. Anyway she said she contracted the 
disease from her mother while she was a little 
girl. After the regulation convulsions or con- 
tortions, she entered into the "spirit sleep," 
and away she went, and so did the lights. 
Everything was dark and quiet, when suddenly 
she exclaimed in veritable **way down East" 
English, **I am Jean De Argue!" and then as 
if to identify herself, said, "Honey so it key 
Molly Pants!" Then she turned back to 
the vernacular, and in her spiritual ramblings 
called us names, and told us we did not know 
a good thing when we saw it, etc., etc. I 
thought of course that Jean D'Arc was too 
polite a girl to come all the way down here 
to scold us poor innocent people who had 
paid two dollars to greet her, but I reasoned 
that there was no use in blaming Jean while 
she was talking in her sleep. Then the 
spirit left us, as the lights went up, saying 
as she departed, "Bon sewer!" in as clear a 
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French as we can expect from such a proce- 
dure. 

When our third and last medium arrived 
on the platform, I was in a meditative mood. 
Here, I said to myself, both Cicero and my 
friend, Jean D'Arc, had been grossly mis- 
represented. The stout man before us, with 
hair that should have been cut twelve weeks 
before, looked for all the world a fellow who 
needed badly a square meal at once. He 
seated himself at the piano, closed his eyes, 
gave evidences of some mild attack of St. 
Vitus dance, but it was not long before he 
was asleep and again we were in darkness. 
Then the medium announced that our beloved 
Chopin would oblige through him, and I was 
all attention, as you can easily imagine. 

Now, dear reader, believe me, I never till 
then had premeditated murder in the first de- 
gree. If you are familiar with pianoforte 
literature you know that Chopin was the poet 
of that instrument. That he would not write 
or play wrong notes if he tried to do it. Well, 
if you had heard that representative of 
Chopin butcher one of his most inspired and 
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beautiful nocturnes, and play wrong chords, 
bad scales and worse arpeggios, and pound 
away like a boilermaker, you would have ap- 
proved what I did. I arose and broke up the 
seance. I demanded that the lights be turned 
up so I could look at the faces of my fellow 
. . . victims I My two dollars I suppose had 
been wired to Spiritland, but I left the house 
musing with the immortal Bard of Avon, 
"What fools we mortals be I" 



THE TRUSTS 

I think it was a comedian who once said: 
"A Trust is a combination of sharpers who 
do not trust each other and who find a lot of 
fools ready to trust them," and I, convinced 
that he was pretty nearly right, gave up my 
own definition of these most benevolent in- 
stitutions. I had always understood Trusts 
to be **A handful of wise men who did not 
dare to violate the laws individually, and 
who combined for the purpose of violating 
them severally without any fear of punish- 
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ment whatsoever." At any rate these schemes 
of the Trusts are never organized for losing 
purposes. Profits to be considered respectable 
must always range from one to three hundred 
per cent. They are successful because they 
have money to buy everything that is for sale, 
not excepting public officials and legislators. 
Franchises they seldom buy, those they take as 
gifts from the people. The "heads I win, 
tails you lose'' economic principle is the basic 
proposition upon which the Trusts institution 
rests. 

The mission of trusts, that is, their inspired 
mission, is to crush out of existence all small 
manufacturers and dealers, in order to save 
the poor things from the worry and trouble 
consequent upon the foolish attempt to make 
a living for themselves and families. In order 
to do this really philanthropic work, they 
first put prices down very low, and after the 
funeral of the small fellows they raise the 
prices very high and impoverish everybody 
else. It goes without saying that these good 
and charitable magnates are all men of very 
high standing in the financial and social world, 
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and the majority of them are pillars of the 
Church and enthusiastic workers in the Sunday 
School, where they try to implant into the chil- 
dren's minds the possibility of being a rogue 
out of prison and a disciple of Christ at one 
and the same time. These men never give a 
thought to the fact that no man can accumu- 
late so many millions by strictly honest work, 
and that those millions represent the sum total 
of tears, blood, hunger and suffering of mil- 
lions of their fellow-creatures. Oh, no I If 
they thought that they could not sit in comfort 
in a box at the opera, or go to Europe every 
summer to spend thousands of dollars trying 
to find a broken-down nobleman who would 
like to borrow a thousand from them, or who 
might offer marriage to their daughters. 

There are, I believe, single trusts and com- 
pound trusts. The first are too busy in one 
exclusive line of endeavor to bother themselves 
with other matters, including divine or human 
laws. Transportation, heat, food, real estate, 
lands, etc., are their field, and they control the 
monopoly of these necessities and gamble in 
the market while the general public suffers. 
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These daring, selfish speculators corner, when- 
ever it suits their plans, the prime necessities 
of the people, do as they please, defy the law, 
rob the public right and left, and then unmer- 
cifully prosecute and send to the penitentiary 
their fifteen-doUar-a-week clerk who in a 
moment of temptation takes from them fifty 
dollars to get a specialist for his dying mother. 

The compound trusts, to which the depart- 
ment stores belong, are worked primarily on 
the same principle and for the same ends, 
which is "make all the money we can and 
prevent others from getting any of it." These 
charitable combinations occupy generally great 
mammoth stores where they sell everything 
one can conceive, from a red onion to a train 
of cars. The only difference between these 
two kinds of trusts is that in the compound 
trusts you deliver your money with your eyes 
open, while in the single trust you go it blind. 
Just like taxation, where you see what you 
pay in direct taxes, and you never know what 
struck you in the indirect taxes. 

Somebody has said that trusts are a good 
thing. I think they are, for I have known 
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people who could not make a living at any- 
thing straight, and have become million- 
aires by joining one of these trusts. When 
I see how the government lets them run riot 
with every law and ordinance, I think they 
must be beneficial to the people, or they would 
not be allowed to violate the laws so openly 
all the time. 



LABOR UNIONS 

Labor Unions, I think, are good institu- 
tions. They protect workingmen from the 
greed and injustice of monopolists and of 
hard-hearted employers. They likewise fur- 
nish good salaries for walking delegates for 
doing nothing and making matters worse. 

Trade Unionism has done for the white 
slaves of industry what the emancipation 
proclamation did for the black slaves. It 
has improved the scale of wages and also 
the condition of laboring men, and when de- 
voted to these good purposes only, and not 
worrying itself with the study of high political 
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economy, or trying to adjust things entirely 
beyond its legitimate sphere, it has been pro- 
ductive of much good to the cause of labor. 

The everlasting conundrum of **Why is it 
that I have not as much money as my neigh- 
bor?" cannot be solved by labor strikes and 
agitations any more than the other question, 
"Why should the incompetent mechanic re- 
ceive the same pay as the skilful one?" 

Here is a case in point: I am a bass-drum 
player and a member of the Union. A few 
nights ago I took part at an orchestral con- 
cert, where my duties were confined to strik- 
ing the drum fourteen times and the cymbals 
six times, making twenty blows altogether 
during the whole evening's performance. 
Now, according to our union prices I received 
eight dollars as my pay, which was the same 
price prescribed for the first violin, who had 
to play three thousand two hundred notes. 
Consequently I received forty cents for each 
note, while my friend fiddled away at the rate 
of one quarter of a cent per note. Why, there 
was one time when, having on my score 
marked two hundred and eighteen bars of 
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rest in a slow adagio, I had time to go out 
about half a block, which I did, counting my 
time mentally all the while, drank one glass 
of beer, came back without hurry, and had 
still seventy-two measures to the good. That 
does not seem right, and yet it goes with the 
rules of the Union that prices must be on the 
level for all. 

Of course, although a Union man, I have 
my personal opinion of strikes. I think in 
most cases they are foolish and ill-advised. 
Sometimes they find their origin in the selfish- 
ness of some of our leaders, who love strife 
and cheap notoriety. I am a man first, last 
and all the time, and I hate to be made to 
do anything which I consider wrong. No 
rules of any organization, religious, social or 
labor, has any business to be in conflict with 
the laws of the country we live in, or with 
the laws of humanity at large. I have no 
quarrel, or ever will have, with any man who 
takes the job I voluntarily give up, especially 
when he does it for the support of his family. 
The rules of universal brotherhood are far 
stronger with me than the rules of any lodge, 
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sect, or union that can be devised. I have no 
right to stand between my selfishness and the 
rights of others, neither has any man. If 
monopolists do wrong and violate the laws, 
that does not absolve the workingman for 
doing the same thing, for two wrongs can 
never make one right. 

There are many so-called labor men who 
thrive by labor troubles and keep real work- 
ingmen in constant turmoil. These should 
be very well-known men by this time, and they 
should either be made to gain their livelihood 
by the sweat of their brow, like the rest of us, 
or be exposed and expelled from among honest 
laboring people. 



ANARCHISTS 

Did anybody ever hear of an anarchist who 
would not run to the policeman on the beat 
for protection when he was getting the worst 
of a fight, or who would not appeal to the 
courts of law if he thought he could compel 
anybody to pay some money which was owing 
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to him? Of course not. Nobody ever did. 
These poor, ignorant, deluded dreamers, who 
would like to do away with every law and 
every government, kill all rulers, burn and 
destroy property, and run at large, appropri- 
ating to themselves the product of the labor 
and thrift of other people, would, if left to 
themselves, kill each other in a week, or be 
glad to swear allegiance to a bock-beer sign 
or a cigar-store Indian, in order to save them» 
selves from the horrors of work, or of taking 
a bath. It is just as much an instinct to yell 
"police" with them as it is for the man to 
shout, "I am an atheist, so help me God I'* 
They are scared of what they preach them- 
selves, except those few unfortunates who arc 
too far advanced in their insanity, and who 
are generally the tools of those who are too 
mean and cowardly to face the consequences 
of awful crimes which they lead the weak 
young fellows to commit. 

It is very easy for the so-called "Reds" to 
print and repeat inflammatory harangues 
about the rights of man and other rubbish, 
and to live by their wits, spending their time 
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in low-class saloons and dives, and after la- 
menting over the progress of civilization, go 
home and beat their wives. If these fellows 
would only stop drinking five-cent whiskey, 
take a bath and then get to work, they 
would have home and money, escape prison, 
and cease being the laughing stock of the 
world. 

I am a poor man myself, and belong to the 
under-dog part of humanity, but I work for 
a living and so does my drum, which is more 
than anarchists can say. Besides (thanks to 
heaven), I have not a red nose and I try to 
keep clean. Neither do I fill my stomach 
with bad beer and free lunch, or go to sleep 
dreaming of the day when the accumulated 
cash in all the banks will be divided between 
myself, one-arm Reilly, cockeye Davishoff, 
flat-nose Mierschaum, bullet-head Colventi 
and other knights of the park benches. 

How men can be such imbeciles as to 
imagine that by killing a king or a president 
they can cure their imaginary ills, passes my 
understanding. When one of these dreadful 
crimes are perpetrated we generally have a 
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new ruler in place of the assassinated one, 
who promptly proceeds to hang the murderer 
and make it very uncomfortable for the re- 
maining "Reds." By pillage and murder can- 
not be changed the existing social conditions. 
Suppose our friends try honest labor and 
obedience to the law for a change, and sec 
how much better off they and their families 
will be. 

Every anarchist, as soon as he grows active, 
and attempts to put his crazy theories into 
practice, either lands in prison or becomes 
a dead anarchist as sure as fate. Now isn't 
that idiotic? 

The reason why anarchy does not grow is 
because it has a stomach which has to be 
filled, and speeches and dynamite are not food 
when one is hungry. The great half of man- 
kind is sensible. We have got to enforce 
the laws, and anybody who tries to run against 
that theory would better leave the earth by 
his own hand or he will be crushed out of 
existence by Nemesis. 
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RAGTIME 

What is ragtime, anyway? I once heard 
a colored citizen, who evidently had not given 
much time to the study of syncopation in musi- 
cal rhythms, define ragtime as "Something 
musical out of gear," and he did not suspect 
how dangerously near he was to a true defi- 
nition of this modem nuisance. To me the 
word "ragtime" represents everything that is 
out of gear, whether in matters musical, the- 
atrical, social, political or what not. 

At present, ragtime conditions seem to pre- 
vail in almost everything. Whenever we stop 
to consider the several phenomena which are 
very much in evidence everywhere — from the 
weather to the Japan-Russian War, we can 
trace the origin of nearly all abnormal con- 
ditions to ragtime influences, to those matters 
out of gear, to which our colored brother 
referred. 

If you see your neighbor leave the house 
in the morning, puffing away with the heat, 
and board an open car, and see him return 
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at night bundled up in an overcoat and rubber 
boots, thumping himself all over to prevent 
freezing, then you are looking at ragtime 
weather conditions. If you read in the morn- 
ing papers that your lady friend has deserted 
her fourth husband and eloped with the 
butcher boy, you are there confronted with 
ragtime domestic conditions. When you see 
a big powerful nation send a fleet to the 
coast of Africa and bombard it and steal ter- 
ritory belonging to semi-barbarous but inof- 
fensive people in the name of civilization and 
life everlasting, or read that corruption per- 
vades all branches of the public service, 
those are ragtime political conditions. Or 
when supposedly strong financial institutions 
go to the wall because one or more Wall 
Street gamblers have suspended payment, we 
have to attribute this unexpected irregularity 
to ragtime economic conditions. 

There is much ragtime in matters that 
would seem to be proof against the evil, but 
we cannot close our eyes to the fact that there 
are lots of things "out of gear" in the home, 
in the Church, in the theatre, everywhere in 
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fact. You know that in music syncopation 
means changing the usual order of things and 
putting the accent, as it were, where it does not 
belong. We therefore accent the wrong part 
of the measure, and so in everything that is 
out of gear we are doing the same thing, 
hence the word "ragtime" and its applica- 
tions. 

BOARDING HOUSES 

Boarding houses are the homes of a large 
number of the people of our great cities. They 
provide also an honorable although very 
laborious way for women to earn a living — 
and sometimes a substantial profit — ^when 
compelled to do for themselves. It requires 
a great deal of tact to succeed in an enterprise 
where nearly everybody wants to get every- 
thing for nothing. They are very convenient 
places for women too lazy to keep house, and 
for non-married strangers who have nobody 
in the city to look after but themselves. 

The chief and most important inmates of 
the boarding house besides the family, are: 
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the cook, who is "monarch of all she sur- 
veys,'* and the "star boarder." The rest of 
the population is composed of "kickers," who 
usually expect to get ten dollars worth of 
board and lodging for about five dollars, and 
who spend their time in finding fault with 
the table and everything else when not en- 
gaged in gossip about each other; or in try- 
ing to increase the landlady's gas bills by using 
every available jet not only for light, but also 
for the purpose of carrying on a small private 
laundry in their rooms. 

On the other hand, when applying for 
board, wc are at once confronted with the 
alternative of having to drown our children, 
if we have any, or keep on walking till we 
strike a place where the fact is remembered 
that men and women, in order to become some 
day acceptable boarders, had to undergo the 
process of first being children. 

Now, with dogs, it is very different, they 
are not barred. I have seen houses where 
there were not less than half a dozen disgust- 
ing-looking dogs and where beautiful well- 
bred children had been rejected. 
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It IS a mystery to me how people, who do 
not need to do so for business reasons, can 
take strangers Into their homes, extend to 
them home privileges, and make friends 
of those whom they know nothing about, 
and who may turn out to be crooks just as 
likely as saints. But it is done everywhere, 
and I believe that the reason why the tradi- 
tional, beautiful idea of the home has dete- 
riorated with us, can be traced to this folly 
of having strangers about our families without 
any thought of the influences and the results. 

Next to children, women seem to be the 
most objectionable applicants for board. To 
judge by the number of advertisements which 
clearly specify "for gentlemen only," women 
are not wanted. This seems to me rather odd, 
as is also the fact that men can do things in 
boarding houses with impunity which women 
cannot dare to do without being subjected to 
comment and fault-finding. But then, I have 
just remembered this saying, "The worst 
enemy of woman is woman." 

If boarding in the city is a great subject, 
at the seashore or at the mountains it is as 
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good as a play. We flock there to escape 
the heat of the town, and the heat gets there 
ahead of us. Of course we all expect that 
whatever we pay for board must be put 
before us in the shape of fish, meat, vegetables 
and fruits, forgetting that our money must 
also pay for the rent, light, service, boats, 
etc. We imagine that the people who keep 
the house are doing all this work, and putting 
up with our insolence and impositions for 
the benefit of their health, and hence we want 
the best of everything for the least money. 

Then watch the different boarders as they 
sit on the piazzas and verandas ! All trying 
to talk at the same time and tell each other 
between yawns, what a luxurious home they 
have in the city ; how much money they spend, 
the number of dresses they wear, not forget- 
ting the jewelry, — ^the altitude of the society 
they move in or about. Thus they incessantly 
gab and prattle, waiting for the bell's call 
to eat three times a day, and abuse the table 
after they scoop everything in sight. And, 
next flay, they begin again the same mon- 
otonous, cheap, trashy conversation. 
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Who said "boarding" was not one of our 
greatest institutions? 



GOING FASTER 

Walking, the horse, steam, electricity, the 
automobile, the flying machine! Here is a 
graded progression of our locomotion which 
properly depicts the American idea of going 
faster. We have improved so much during the 
last few years in the matter of "strenuosity" 
that from the horse-carriages of old to the 
gentle automobile we can hardly notice the dif- 
ference. This change has been aided greatly 
by the era of championships in which we live. 
We all run after the possession of belts, badges, 
medals and things which will show that we 
have beaten somebody walking or flying. 

When we walk we are never happy unless 
we can trample upon ourselves in the mad 
desire to pass each other, whether in the nar- 
row sidewalk or in the open road. If we ride 
we expect our poor horses to become just as 
foolish as we are and run themselves to 
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death. No locomotive has yet been devised 
for any lightning express train which can 
go fast enough to suit our average Amer- 
ican who sits in the cars. Electricity is 
too slow and motormen are entirely too 
conservative and too much afraid of running 
down pedestrians. The bicycle has been dis- 
carded because it crippled one-half of our 
population as they raced about like maniacs 
for the good of their torpid livers. Auto- 
mobiles, for the present at least, hold the 
balance of power, but the laws will not allow 
us to travel faster than thirty miles an hour 
because they get unmanageable at times and 
kill people who did not know it was coming. 
And at last we are all waiting for the flying 
machine, which cannot harm anybody, way up 
in the air, except ourselves, and that is noth- 
ing serious. 

We will go faster and faster until it is hard 
to tell who is running for a doctor or whose 
house is on fire. People will chase after a car 
and die of heart failure, although there is 
another car just behind them. They will 
jump from a ferryboat before it gets to the 
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slip, even if they have to take an involuntary 
bath. We all run up and down, back and 
forth, and never walk, for we do not know 
how. In fact, the only people who know how 
to walk in our country are policemen and mes- 
senger boys. They never rush and conse- 
quently will not die of heart disease. 

It is simply ridiculous to see gentle women 
and dignified-looking men running about just 
like waiters in a restaurant which suddenly 
is found to be out of butter. The funniest 
thing about it is that when we see any one 
walking unreasonably fast, we start — ^without 
knowing what for — to beat him out, and when 
we pass him he starts again, and others start 
to beat us both. 

We cannot cultivate repose and grace in 
our motions because everything we do resolves 
itself into a contest for speed. Sometimes 
we may do things thoroughly, but I am under 
the impression that the old Italian proverb 
"Chi va piano va lontano" is true. Those are 
most enduring who do not hurry, and they 
also keep their nerves in better shape. 
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THE MORMONS 

I cannot get rid of the idea that the sect 
called "Mormonism" found its origin in the 
plans of some scamp who ran away from his 
wife and children, took with him some woman 
who was no better than himself, and then 
readily found other scamps to follow them. 
When they got together quite a number of 
"runaways," they had the impudence to call 
their social crimes a religion. I cannot con- 
ceive of mentally balanced, good, sound men 
and women being willing to share their love 
and their matrimonial privileges in plural 
fashion. 

How can it be possible that polygamy is 
a religion in Utah when even bigamy is a 
State-prison off ence anywhere else ? We speak 
with contempt and derision of the harems 
of some of the Eastern nations, and we class 
them as semi-barbarians and immoral de- 
bauchers, and yet we tolerate — ^here in our 
great Christian country — the same kind of 
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harems under the name and protection of the 
so-called Mormon Church. 

Mormonism is as much a stain on our 
national honor as slavery was. It is no more 
and no less than legalized, wholesale adultery, 
and the sooner these followers of the Utah 
immorality are shamed out of existence, the 
better it will be for the whole country. 

Of course it must be funny to see those 
long-bearded Sultans trying to keep on good 
terms with all their Zuleikas. It amuses 
me to think how they can manage so many 
wives and still live, when the average man 
has but a bare chance of life when he at- 
tempts to manage one anywhere else. I can 
picture in my mind one of those fellows who 
has sixteen wives, trying to remember whose 
baby he is wheeling in the carriage. I sup- 
pose they tag them as they do dolls in the 
big stores, so papa will know who under the 
sun he is talking to when he addresses his 
child. 

It is not one Easter hat, but seventy-eight 
hats which this man has to provide for his 
fifteen wives and sixty-three children, and the 
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same number of dresses and shoes, gloves, 
flowers, besides the everlasting boxes of candy. 
Then he constitutes himself into a reviewing 
stand, his Easter parade passes before him, 
and he has to continue to clap and cheer as 
each section of his family goes in front of him. 
And when there are any troubles or disputes 
among the tribes, well ... I can hear him 
say, "Yes, by all means put down Mormon- 
ism!" 

It must be very funny to hear the clerks 
at the dry-goods stores in Mormonland, after 
selling a piece of cloth to one of the wives, 
shout "Charge it to Mrs. Humpty Dumpty 
Number Twenty-nine." Just as in our thea- 
tres we have sometimes Mystic Shrine or 
Royal Arcanum nights, so there the whole 
orchestra floor may be sold on some occasion 
to one family and called "the Smiths' night." 
And I suppose they charter three trolley cars 
for the Jones family whenever they take a 
ride together; the women have only one 
man to jolly along, while the man has to 
keep on the move all the time so as not to 
repeat himself whenever he pays compliments 
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to his "only true love," etc. ; unless he carries 
a printed card for use as his regulation speech 
to all his wives. 

There I can see a chance for women to 
meet some morning and by concerted action 
rise and proclaim their independence, hold 
the few men as prisoners of war ; start the first 
female republic, and enter into international 
treaties with the rest of the world showing 
that men are but worthless things anyway, 
and just what the old darkey woman called 
them, "the hind legs of bad luck." 



MUSIC 

Just here I wish to ask the kind indulgence 
of the reader, for, in all probability, I may 
have to linger on this subject for a longer 
time than on any other. Let us agree at 
once that there are many reasons why this 
should be so, for is not music my profession, 
and is it not a subject replete with possibilities 
both sublime and humorous ? 

I have read and heard more beautiful things 
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about this divine art than of all other mani- 
festations of civilized life put together, and 
also more nonsense. I am an artist, I love 
music, and I play the drum and cymbals for 
a living. I am very much in love with my 
instrument, the very little appreciated bass 
drum, whose capabilities for tone and expres- 
sion are not much understood. I have made 
it the study of my lifetime and have lately 
completed a concerto for drum and orchestra, 
and two symphonies for percussion instru- 
ments only, soon to be performed, which are 
novelties and will surely strike the popular 
fancy. The instrumentation is very brilliant 
and sonorous, and it consists of triangle, tam- 
tam, castanets, cymbals, tambourines, snare 
drums, kettle drums and bass drum. The 
largo of the first symphony, I think, will make 
my reputation. It is all legato. 

Music is the most popular of all the arts, 
and while, for some reason which is not ap- 
parent to me, some people persist in saying 
"Science, Literature, Music and Art," thus 
leaving Music out of the domain of either 
the one or the other, still I insist that it is an 
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art, for the complete mastery of which quite 
an amount of information, both scientific and 
literary, is almost indispensable, and so popu- 
lar that it seems to be necessary at every step 
we take in life. 

There is an old proverb, Spanish I believe, 
which says : "We all have a little of the phy- 
sician, poet and lunatic," which in America, at 
least, ought to be changed by adding "and 
musician." Everybody here is, or thinks he 
is, musical. Every conceivable sound-produc- 
ing implement is going on everywhere, from 
the jewVharp to the calliope of the boats 
on the river. We play music to get married, 
and again to be buried. We play music while 
we kill each other at war; music to dance; 
to walk; to celebrate; to mourn; to eat and 
drink ; and we hear it as we drop off to sleep. 
At the church, at the theatre, in the streets 
and in the houses, mandolins, banjoes, fiddles, 
pianos, pianolas, organs, bands and orches- 
tras of all kinds and sizes. Wherever we go, 
by land or by water, the strains of good or 
bad music are sure to keep pace with our feel- 
ings, and sometimes raise the very mischief 
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witH them. Oratorios, operas, symphonies, 
sonatas, coon songs and ragtimes, all kinds of 
musical outbursts in fact, help us to realize 
that we are indeed a musical people. And for 
fear that history may not do us justice in 
that respect, we consign our surplus of musi- 
cal energy to the phonographs and other 
beauty-retaining machines, so that they may 
see to it that we get to posterity just as we 
are, in the full enjoyment of our musical 
glory. 

There was a time when our easy-going, 
matter-of-fact ancestors thought that music 
belonged to the Evil One, and that only 
brainless men and women could pay any at- 
tention to such a frivolous thing as music; 
but not so any longer. I very often see 
now middle-aged men, who do not think it 
incompatible with their butter and cheese busi- 
ness to try and blow wrong notes out of a 
one dollar and a half flute at home evenings. 
And Quaker-like women, who once thought 
anything beyond the Doxology on Sundays 
was defiling and immoral, battle away for 
hours with a song from "La Traviata," and 
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blame the poor, innocent piano because, when 
they sing G-sharp it sounds only G-natural on 
the instrument. No, we have nothing now 
to prevent us from asserting that we are a 
nation of "natural-bom musicians." 

In examining how we have been able to 
do all this in so short a time, we must analyze 
very carefully the different forces which have 
brought about this state of things. The 
artists, the public, the critics, and above all, 
musical education. 

First I want to say frankly that we have 
by far too many "artists" in our country. 
That is, we have too many people doing 
things musical who have no talent for the 
business. We lose thereby a lot of bright, 
intelligent bookkeepers, seamstresses, or use- 
ful members of other callings, who neither 
by temperament nor training have any right 
to meddle with musical matters, and we gain 
by the change too many incompetent musi- 
cians. We are getting to be so crowded that 
in some places there are more performers 
than there are auditors. The net result of 
this state of affairs is, that there is more 
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humbug and folly in music, even among real 
fine artists, than there is in anything else. 
Men and women think that in order to secure 
respectful attention from the public they must 
act and dress queerly, cultivate long hair, use 
spectacles they do not need, and other ab- 
surdities which oftentimes make art and artists 
appear ridiculous. 

As soon as any man or woman sings a 
few songs, or plays some instrument well 
enough to please their uncle from the coun- 
try, they attire themselves in concert dress, 
and then proceed to show us how easy it is 
to make a living at music in comparison with 
a life behind a counter or in an office. In 
this way we train our audiences so that they 
do not know the difference between the play- 
ing of a great pianist and that of a boarding- 
school graduate. I believe there are too many 
real artists seeking public patronage and sup- 
port. The thing has been overdone. Some- 
body must take a vacation. 

The word artist, meaning platform artist, 
has been as much abused as the name "Profes- 
sor." Look at Professor Spitz, who shows us 
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his trained dogs. Then Professor Bluebeard 
who swallows a dozen knives and eats real hot 
iron. Both great artists. After that, we read 
that "Professor Takeitall played last night a 
harmonica with his mouth, a banjo with the 
right hand, the piano with the left, and drums 
with his feet;" a great artist indeed! And 
Society talks about Mme. Doublebarrel, who 
sang one verse as soprano and the other as 
baritone. Well, the list of artistic freaks is 
so long, that it would take a whole volume 
to describe their antics. In this confusion 
of Beethoven's Choral Symphony with vul- 
gar songs, Liszt's Concerto with the scratch- 
ing of the banjos, who can find his way out of 
the labyrinth? Nobody, except the musical 
critics. 

Musical critics are bom such, there is no 
doubt of that. If they were great artists of 
vast and varied musical knowledge and expe- 
rience, and were also born geniuses, we might 
think that the gift of criticism was acquired, 
but not so with some of our musical critics 
(and I must include also the dramatic critics) , 
they blossom out of every department of news- 
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paper writing. And it is right that it should 
be so, because artists who have had the advan- 
tage of receiving a thorough education in har- 
mony, counterpoint, fugue, Instrumentation, 
acoustics, and the technical study of one or 
several instruments, generally have a reverent 
regard for the great masters and their works, 
and, knowing the difficulties of musical study 
by actual experience, risk being too lenient 
in criticism. Whereas, if we need severe 
judges, we would better select them from 
among those whose knowledge of the matters 
before them is limited or who have no knowl- 
edge at all. And yet artists all fear the critics 
and are impressed by the things they say con- 
cerning them. The greatest critic, and yet the 
one we care less for, is the public, that pays 
for the privilege of hearing artists, and which, 
like the artist, wants to know what the critics 
say about whether Wagner knew how to com- 
pose an opera or Handel an oratorio. 

The public, oh I I love the public I It pays 
for everything good, bad and indifferent, and 
even pays for the critics, by enlarging the 
circulation of the paper they write for. The 
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public ''suffereth long and is kind, thinketh 
no evil, beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things!" Yes, 
if it were not for the dear old public there 
would be neither artists nor musical critics. 
The public hands In his money without a word 
and puts up with more humbug and false pre- 
tenses than any one can realize. Our public 
especially, is an awfully nice fellow ! See him 
pay ten dollars a seat to struggle through 
"Parsifal," and other dollars for fried oysters 
in the neighbouring restaurant afterward with- 
out getting angry. Look at him, night after 
night, paying five dollars a seat to hear the 
opera which his friend and colleague the Euro- 
pean public sees for one dollar ; and yet he gets 
nothing but abuse when, after sitting through 
hackneyed old operas and listening to passe 
singers, he rebels and goes to the "contin- 
uous" for fifty cents instead. The poor tired 
public listens to an opera where the Soprano 
sings "Ich liebe dich," and is answered by the 
Tenor, "pour quoi cherie?" and the Bass 
waxes furiously "perfida, traditor?" while the 
Chorus whispers "Isn't -that awful?" and tries 
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to make sense out of the polyglot mess that he 
paid five dollars to hear. Failing to appreciate, 
he goes to sleep thinking that there is much 
more fun and education for him at the circus, 
and we can hardly blame him. 

But I have great hopes that musical educa- 
tion will cure all that. When we become suf- 
ficiently acquainted with, and accustomed to, 
good music, when we shall hear no more of 
this so-called popular music, those everlast- 
ing vulgar songs, with or without the rag- 
time attachment; which are not only sung 
everywhere, from the drawing-room of the 
millionaire to the kitchen of the tenement- 
house, and played by street bands and hand 
organs, and then fired at us by phonographs, 
etc., we may be able to take a stand and 
give warning to our managers and musical 
monopolists that nothing but the best will 
go here, and that we must have it at reason- 
able prices. The men and women who 
gladly accept one or two hundred dollars per 
week on the other side of the water with 
thanks, and then come over here to demand 
one thousand long greens per night, will wake 
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up to the fact that no more fools grow in the 
New World now than there are buffaloes run- 
ning loose on Broadway. 

Something must be done also to insist upon 
a more thorough system of musical education, 
and prevent our average student from think- 
ing he can learn the secrets of this beauti- 
ful art just as he can learn horseshoeing ; and, 
that the thought of making money out of 
music must be postponed, at least until he 
begins to understand the difficulties that con- 
front him, and the requirements necessary to 
become an artist of any kind. We must be able 
to have the courage to tell the charming young 
lady of limited means and musical talent that 
she would do far better at stenography or 
telegraphy, and to point to the young man in 
the same category the beauty of being a good 
something else rather than a bad musician. 
Then we must discover and encourage the real 
amateurs, the ones who make music their love- 
work without any thought of gain from it, 
and preach the doctrine of vocal or instru- 
mental ensemble music at the home, using 
nothing but the best music at all times. Real 
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amateurs are a great help to artistic develop- 
ment, when they try to be as proficient as if 
they were preparing for the profession; but 
when the word amateur means only people 
who have learned to do music carelessly, they 
are certainly in the way of musical progress. 

After that we must kill off, beyond any hope 
of resurrection, all those who, without any 
previous preparation or natural gifts, attempt 
to compose music of any kind. I believe the 
plea of those who write the so-called popu- 
lar compositions, which are nothing but a 
mass of bad music very badly put together, 
"that they write for the masses because the 
latter cannot understand good music," is a 
slander on the common people, who always 
know the difference between tenderloin steak 
and salt pork when the chance is given to them 
to judge, and they apply the same rule to 
music. 

I think the fashionable idea of the lecture 
recital is a good one for the purpose of edu- 
cating the listeners to analyze what they hear, 
and to understand the structure of musical 
compositions. Of course, here and there, we 
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hear a man give a very good lecture, and who 
when he sits at the piano to illustrate what 
he has been talking about, makes it appear 
that he has forgotten to hang out the sign, 
"Please do not play as I do;" but other than 
that, much good will come of the work of the 
talking musician. 

I have observed, of course, and reflected 
upon more things connected with music that 
are extremely funny, but it would require 
many volumes to do the subject justice. One of 
the funniest, however, is the strange phenome- 
non we call "Church Music Committees." 
This wonderful American invention consists of 
three or four men selected in the Protestant 
Churches to take charge of the musical part 
of the service. Their duties seem to be con- 
fined to engaging or discharging the organist 
and singers whenever required. As a rule these 
committees think that it is expected to do this 
yearly. They always have a Chairman, "The 
Bogieman," who has "the say," although the 
other members of the committee, once in a 
while, are allowed to put in a word generally 
at the suggestion of their wives and daughters 
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about the style of hat of the Alto not har- 
monizing with the kind of bird the Soprano 
displays on hers; or may be about the Basso 
being too tall for the Tenor, or some like fool- 
ish objection. Now, not one in a hundred of 
these men knows a word about music or sing- 
ers, and every year, in the spring, they sit 
evening after evening when they have come 
from their pork-packing establishment or 
their express-office to try singers and organ- 
ists. They make one or two hundred of these 
unfortunate applicants perform, and then, 
these very men who do not know the differ- 
ence between a contralto and a mowing ma- 
chine, try singers as if they were sampling 
tea. For weeks they tell every pretty girl that 
"she will hear from them," and the whole 
farce ends by the changing of their efficient 
choir for a new one for no reason whatsoever. 
These performances of Music Committees 
are funny enough to make a horse laugh, 
and it is strange that somebody has not 
made a vaudeville sketch out of them. Some 
of the wonderful judges think evidently that 
their musical talent is hereditary, for they will 
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assure us that, although they know nothing 
about music, their mother had an uncle by 
marriage who used to play the cabinet organ 
in a country church. 

There is also a great deal of humor in 
the battles of the men and women who are 
trying to have their voices cultivated. Among 
the vocal teachers there are many fully com- 
petent to train and develop a voice. But there 
is not one, and there can never be any, who 
can give us voice or temperament and talent 
if we have none. Alongside of these worthy 
teachers, we have in all our great cities many 
unscrupulous charlatans who are always in- 
venting theories to cover up their ignorance, 
and who try to tell a pupil that the note her 
previous teacher located on the third story 
back of her throat has to be brought down 
to the ground floor front. These, and such 
other silly things are fired at the confused 
scholar under the name of "placing the voice." 

I heard a vocal teacher once say to a young 
man, who could not reach a certain note with- 
out a fit of coughing, that **several" of his 
vocal chords were in a dreadful state of in- 
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flammation. Evidently this voice cultivator 
believed that we all have a guitar or a zither 
in our throats. 

Then we hear a great deal of meaningless 
talk about "technics," "temperament" "atmos- 
phere" and other things, and we hear this 
at the studios, in the cars, at the concert halls 
and everywhere. Meanwhile we do not sing. 

It is really pitiful to see some people trying 
to appear "dilettanti," and sit for two hours 
half asleep, at a symphony concert or a piano 
recital, bored to death, and unable to under- 
stand a note of what they are listening to; 
but, they do it because it happens to be the 
fashion to be musical in the winter, and horsey 
in the summer. These folks would be far 
happier at the dog show. 

Next there is the opera season, and then it 
becomes a matter of getting to the theatre 
about the second act, and making as much 
noise as possible. Grand opera is a very ex- 
pensive "Society" function, and only the "blue- 
bloods" can stand it the whole winter through. 
With comic opera it is very different. They 
hate to miss the jokes and somersaults of the 
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comedians, and as men love the semi-nude 
chorus, they all come early. The only dif- 
ference really between grand and comic opera 
to fashionable people is the price, and the 
exclusiveness which the scale of prices create. 
But they think that whatever the grand opera 
singers do or say is serious, and what the 
comic opera ones give them they expect should 
be funny. Oratorios they attend because they 
are churchy, restful, and soporific, and the big, 
loud choruses are very good for conversational 
purposes. 



STATESMANSHIP 

Statesmanship, like all kinds of ships, is 
liable to run aground or strike a rock at 
times. When the pilot in either case loses 
his head and does not see where he is going, 
he gets into trouble and is criticised. 

Statesmen, the world over, seem to hold 
as the first requisite of success the ability to 
discern at a glance the main chance, and the 
readiness to make the State whose ship they 
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are piloting spring upon it and take it. Morals 
count for nothing in their transactions; ex- 
pediency is the doctrine which guides them. 
It is really very difficult to say where the line 
between statesmanship and piracy begins and 
ends. Their motto seems to be this: "The 
big fish must swallow the little fish." 

It is statesmanship that is responsible for 
almost all the wars of history and the ruin 
and loss of life to the world. When a nation 
begins to feel that there is territory belong- 
ing to other people which must be stolen by 
force of arms, or by threats of such, states- 
manship's kept busy trying to prove that the 
highway robbery the aforesaid nation is com- 
mitting is simply an act of self-defence, or a 
real benevolent deed for the good of the 
people she is trying to despoil. Please take 
notice that whenever the act of self-defence 
or the benevolent deed is perpetrated, it is 
invariably done upon poor, defenceless little 
countries, where minerals, metals, precious 
woods and valuable products can be gathered 
in by the benevolent party. 

In these piratical operations of civilizing 
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by force smaller countries which have not 
asked for the privilege, all nations of old and 
modem times, not excluding our own, have 
had a hand. Cant and hypocrisy cannot make 
philanthropy out of barefaced robbery. If 
semi-civilized people are let alone and we 
do not try to go to them to despoil them, 
and jam down their throats our gods and 
ideas, with the cross in one hand and a rifle 
in the other, they certainly will not come to 
us to be shot at and to surrender their 
territory. It would not do for us to go into 
a house to commit burglary, and then, if the 
occupant thereof, in defending his home, 
^ould shoot at us, try to punish the man for 
doing the right thing. And yet statesman- 
ship is the science of attempting that very 
thing between nations. 

The only people who are safe from being 
civilized forcefully by any of our great Chris- 
tian powers to-day are those whose territory 
is absolutely barren of anything worth seizing 
and which is of no strategic value. 

'*The big fish swallows the little fish." 
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PHILANTHROPY 

What would become of the world if it 
were not for that divine word "philan- 
thropy"? Would tramps, who are members 
of the "Ancient Order of Born-Tired Pan- 
handlers," find benches in the public parks 
to commune with the stars by night, and hot 
coffee-wagons in the morning, furnished by 
kind-hearted men who expect to run for office 
or advertise their business, or, libraries galore 
to study the rules for the squaring of the cir- 
cle which leads to the parallel perpendicular, 
which is at right angles with a square meal? 
Would the care of animals furnish us with so 
many chances for self-sacrifice and troubles 
with dog-catchers and heartless drivers of 
horses ? Would dear little children, who, next 
to dogs, are cared for by our tender-hearted 
people, find any champions who would stand 
between them and the brutal blows of cruel 
and unnatural parents? 

No, without philanthropy there would be 
much more suffering among our unfortunates, 
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and our great millionaires would not be 
setting aside a million a year each for the 
support of the honest and self-respecting poor. 
Neither would they be increasing yearly the 
wages of the nob'^ workers, who toil day and 
night underpaid, to make those fortunes for 
them. Without philanthropy little children 
would be working in mines and factories, 
while now the law compels parents to send 
them to school. 

Were it not for philanthropy we would 
not have the Salvation Army, which accom- 
plishes an immense amount of good without 
bragging about it, nor would there be so much 
real charitable work done by our fashion- 
able churches. And it would not be pos- 
sible for the poor to have the comfortable 
quarters they now occupy in the tenement 
houses, where life is so agreeable and death 
so easy, especially in the summer. 

We owe to the philanthropic spirit of 
the age the fact that so many noble, unselfish 
reformers are so anxious to occupy public 
office without pay or without any ambition 
or hope of political advancement. All agen- 
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cies, religious, social, political or economic, 
worship daily at the altar of philanthropy 
and devote all their energies to the poor and 
the down-trodden. Blessed philanthropy 1 1 



THE THEATRE 

That very important factor of civilization, 
the Theatre, has, at least in our country, — for 
all really artistic purposes, — ^been taking a 
long vacation. I do not mean to say that 
theatres are closed, although many of them 
ought to be, and many more should not have 
been permitted to open in the first place. But 
I do say that temples where real dramas or 
comedies that deserve the name of master- 
pieces, and which might help us in our aesthetic 
advancement and in general education are few 
and far between. As the scarcity of homes 
for the legitimate art becomes greater, plays 
which can be called legitimate and meritorious 
are more and more rare and, by a parity of 
reason, good actors become almost a thing 
of history. 
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Playhouses are not scarce, nor is life be- 
coming monotonous for lack of what we call 
"shows." Quite the contrary, they spring up 
like mushrooms and get into line to help, 
very actively indeed, in the degradation of 
art, which goes on every day. Some of 
them keep going, with machine-like regularity, 
twice a day, while some others make their 
artistic depredations a continuous offense. 
And what is it all that we are asked to pay 
from ten cents to two dollars to see and hear? 
Cheap, showy scenery, lights of all colors, bad 
trashy music, worse acting, some pretty-look- 
ing women, and — ^nothing else. 

There are a few men and women who are 
trying very hard to keep alive the love for 
pure dramatic art, and who refuse to join in 
this carnival of disgusting debauchery of it, 
but we must confess that the Theatre at 
large is fast degenerating into a corrupt 
commercial market for so-called syndicates 
which deal in art matters as they would in 
everything material, without any other ideal 
than money. 

Realism more realistic than can be seen at 
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the Chinese plays is all we are invited to 
enjoy, and so realistic at times that it is as- 
tonishing how parents can allow their young 
children to attend the theatres. Managers 
must think that humanity has deteriorated 
mentally or they would not cater all the time 
to our lower instincts and passions, unless they 
do not know any better, in which case they 
should quit the business, not being capable of 
judging between elevating art and moral de- 
gradation. 

Season after season we are asked to wit- 
ness performances of **The Girl from here," 
"The Girl from there," "The Girl with this," 
or "The Girl with that," "The Man who 
did," and "The Man who didn't." Trash, 
unmitigated rubbish everywhere, which they 
dare to call dramatic productions, and for the 
indorsement of which they point to favor- 
able newspaper notices and fat box-office re- 
ceipts. Tinsel scenery, tinsel plays, tinsel 
actors, tinsel music; that is all, beside tights, 
tights, and — again more tights. 

There seem to be but three types that 
these managers imagine the public is par- 
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ticularly interested in — ^the Coon, the Irish, 
and the Jew — and they generally slander them 
by making them appear before us in the most 
ridiculous roles. The only type of woman they 
want us to be acquainted with apparently is the 
one with the scantiest clothes and the least 
character. 

We do not seem to get along with our so- 
called play unless it is so realistic that the 
audience would derive the same amusement 
by paying a visit to the morgue, the rogues' 
gallery or any of the low dens in the Coney 
Island Bowery. Tragedians must rant about 
on the stage under the most foolish provo- 
cations, eating fire, knife in hand, and saying 
things in dubious English, previous to as- 
cending to a garret to murder, without ap- 
parent object, some poor old man who has 
neither money nor daughter to protect. Come- 
dians, to be funny, must all be accomplished 
acrobats, for dancing alone is no longer a sub- 
stitute for real wit, and it is expected of them 
that they should be able to emphasize their 
vulgar jokes with somersaults. Then lights 
from above and below show us the whole scene 
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transformed into an enchanted garden, where 
girls of all sizes and ages march up and down, 
right and left, with flopping peacock hats and 
kangaroo walks. The regulation finale is 
generally a sign that the curtain is soon com- 
ing down to rescue us from this incongruous 
mass of stupidity and colors, and send us 
home with our dramatic education one peg 
lower than when we were foolish enough to 
hand in our two dollars at the door to see it. 
Just as in Music we have every incompe- 
tent man or woman who cannot make a living 
elsewhere join the profession because they 
play or sing a little, so in the Theatre we have 
men as managers who, having made some 
money in politics, the liquor business, hotel- 
keeping or gambling-house owning, launch 
into this most delicate of enterprises, without 
any artistic knowledge or training. They form 
combinations among themselves to monopo- 
lize theatres, plays and artists, and are the 
men who are expected to pass judgment on 
works of art and on performers, and who 
have "the say" as to what the audiences are 
to pay their money for, every season. 
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There is no remedy for all this unless the 
public refuses to be bulldozed and imposed 
upon any longer, and keeps away from those 
degrading spectacles which are taking the 
place of legitimate dramatic art. 



SPORTS 

What an immense variety of sports we have 
in our country! From the unsophisticated 
croquet and the peaceful yacht race to the 
murderous football and the misnamed manly 
art. Some people are born with athletic pro- 
clivities as others are born for other things. 
At times it becomes a mania, and people 
go about trying to test their muscular supe- 
riority with somebody in one way or another. 
I think it emanates from the craze for cham- 
pionship so prevalent among us, where men 
think themselves better than their sensible 
neighbors because they can run faster, jump 
higher, or can stand and be pounded all over 
for a longer time. 

Of course we all know that moderate exer- 
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else of the body is eonducive to good health, 
especially when it is done in the open air. 
There is the popular baseball, tennis, polo, 
golf, swimming, riding, etc., all of which, in 
moderation, are very good games. Football 
might be very good, but from a boy I have 
always mistrusted any amusement which re- 
quire an ambulance and surgeons as an in- 
dispensable feature. 

As for pugilism, the so-called "manly art," 
I class it in the same category as bull-fighting, 
or any of those games which we inherited from 
the dark ages. They are brutal, and they 
represent always an attempt to commit assault 
and battery, when not manslaughter or mur- 
der. Just imagine, in this, the twentieth cen- 
tury, and in a civilized country, two bullet- 
headed men entering a ring in an auditorium 
crowded to suffocation with thousands of men 
at five and ten dollars apiece who are all 
breathing the same air, dense with tobacco 
smoke and alcohol, and then proceeding to 
batter each other beyond recognition, while 
the Maddened crowd cheers them on. Can any 
greater exhibition of brutality and moral deg- 
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radation be found ? Think of calling such a 
barbarous thing "the manly art!" Why, I 
dare say, that neither of the two combatants 
would have the courage to carry a gun for the 
defence of his country or his family. 

I am ashamed to say that men known to 
be intelligent and respectable have at times 
encouraged by their presence these brutal con- 
tests, and actually been glad to count such 
men as associates and friends. 

Look at "Punching Mike" or "Swinging 
Bill" walking in the crowded streets, proud of 
having broken so many noses or ribs, for which 
they can show some belt or medal, and people 
making heroes of them I This shows only 
that the animal part of our nature and the sav- 
age in us is very far yet from being subdued. 



SALOONS 

Here we have a popular institution of which 
we seem to be proud, if we judge by the 
numbers of them and the eagerness with which 
we have induced our recently acquired foreign 
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possessions to adopt them. The saloon has fol- 
lowed the flag and the Constitution there. 

For my part I cannot see why some people 
are so much down on the saloons, and con- 
sider them an unlawful business. Does not 
the State tax them one thousand dollars a year 
for a license and derive thereby a great rev- 
enue ? To be sure these saloons breed a great 
many fools, who get it into their heads that if 
they take one or two drinks they must drink 
twenty times, but there are other industries 
which also breed fools. And to offset that, 
think of the number of political leaders and 
statesmen we owe to the saloons. Likewise 
the accessory institution called "free lunch," 
what a boon it is to the tramp and to the 
man who is too mean to buy food with real 
money ! 

That the liquor business is very prosperous 
no one can deny. And why should it not be ? 
Men drink when they get married because 
they are glad, and they drink when they bury 
their wives because they are sad. They 
drink in the winter to keep warm and they 
drink in the summer to get cool. They drink 
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when they make money because they are flush 
and drink again when they lose it because they 
are broke. They drink to get an appetite for 
dinner and drink again to settle the same after 
eating it. 

Of course, the saloon is not the only place 
where people can quench their thirst. Ho- 
tels, grocery stores, drug stores, restaurants, 
everywhere, under one name or another, in a 
glass or in a cup and saucer, making believe 
it is tea, drink can be procured. Then there 
are those who on principle fight the saloons, 
and who buy liquor wholesale and drink it at 
home so they may not have to treat their 
friends. Let us give thanks that our lovely 
women never drink I 

The constant excitement about the excise 
question is due to politics and nothing else. 
It is an awfully awkward thing to run for 
office and have to stand in the middle, as it 
were, of the two contending forces ; to ask for 
the votes of the saloons and the temperance 
people at one and the same time and be forced 
to snatch a drink when nobody is looking. 

I fail to see why there cannot be local 
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option established so that people can have 
whatever they want within the law without 
this constant fear of blackmail and annoyance. 
If folks get drunk and violate the laws, let 
the guilty parties be punished without inter- 
fering with the rights of respectable citizens 
who know how to take care of themselves 
and who are law-abiding and orderly. Then 
lift the saloon question out of politics, for the 
saloon is non-partisan. Men of all parties 
take a drink whenever they want it, only some 
drink more openly than others. No govern- 
ment can make morality a matter of legisla- 
tion, and a democratic republican government 
certainly should not attempt it. There is 
evidently less drunkenness than there used to 
be, even if more people drink than formerly. 



CARRYING WEAPONS 

Make it a felony for people to carry arms 
of any kind without the proper permit I 
Then have the penalty no less than three 
years; to cut stone in the daytime and to use 
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the evenings for the study of the value of 
human life. 

Peacefully inclined people — unless for 
very powerful reasons — never carry weapons 
with them. When a man carries any imple- 
ment of death he is a perennial menace to 
the living. There is entirely too much of 
this killing and maiming people with impu- 
nity going on at the present time, and the 
sooner a warning example is made of walking 
arsenals the better it will be for all law-abiding 
citizens and for the good name of the Re- 
public. 

These so-called feuds, whether they be 
foreign importations like the **Mafia," "Black 
Hand," "Nihilism," or what not, or our own 
domestic "family feuds" of old, must be ex- 
terminated, as they are kept up by groups 
of men banded together, through revenge, 
for the purpose of taking human life. If 
men, of whatever nationality, did not carry 
weapons, no matter how they hated some 
other people, the worst casualty to be 
recorded would be a black eye or a lame 
arm, consequently let us make the carrying 
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of arms the crime itself and punish it ac- 
cordingly. These United States of America 
should not harbor assassins of any kind. Let 
those who are very anxious to do away with 
each other's lives hire a mud scow, and when 
out of Sandy Hook jump out together and 
drown for the good of the country and of 
mankind. 

There is also to be included in the category 
of these undesirable people the so-called 
**gents" who always carry a pistol, and when 
they get into a dispute pull it out and pro- 
ceed to send bullets into crowds. Also let 
us include those men and women who think 
they can rectify every wrong by taking the 
law into their own hands. All of them, when 
caught with weapons on their persons, should 
be presented with the aforesaid beneficial 
three years of labor and meditation. There 
is no excuse at all for leniency with these fire- 
eaters. Let them feel the full weight of the 
law. Society must be saved from these depre- 
dators at all hazards. Murder must go I 
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COOKS 

"Will you please, ma'am, accept thirty 
dollars a month, four nights and three days 
off each week, and the chance to carry home 
to your relatives all our provisions, and come 
and be my cook, or, to make it Frenchy, *Our 
chef ess?' It is only for myself and husband 
and a deaf and dumb mother-in-law. I have 
an upstairs maid, a waitress, a laundress, a 
man to clean windows and another to attend 
to the fires, so that you have nothing but to 
season what we eat when you are not sleep- 
ing. Wouldn't you, please, Mrs. Bridget?" 

This is about the speech which people have 
to deliver to the queens of the kitchen when 
out trying to capture servants nowadays. And 
even then, after we get through our petition, 
they will tell us that "the wages is all right, 
but that they're looking for a small family." 

The familiar "Servants' Agency" coins 
money both ways, by getting the applicant's 
two dollars and the customary commission 
out of the servant for securing her a place, 
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which transaction happens as often as the 
servant feels like changing her place — the 
commission being due every time they get a 
different situation. The servant may leave 
one place for another four times every month 
and the man in the agency (sometimes the 
man is a woman) gets four commissions ac- 
cordingly. Can we imagine where the employ- 
ers of the servants get their meals at such 
times? Frequently there is an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, formed between the agency 
and the servant against the innocent party who 
furnished the first two dollars, an operation 
which, just as likely as not, is being made 
in several agencies at the same time, while 
the families who are without cooks get along 
with delicatessen meals. 

I have often thought that humanity is ruled 
through the stomach, and this belief has been 
many times confirmed by the trials and tribu- 
lations people in general have with their 
cooks. **Lady Cook" is the main support of 
every home, and when she leaves the whole 
court goes into mourning. Long live the 
Cook I 
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AUDIENCES 

It is a very interesting study to watch the 
different audiences at a play, a concert, an 
opera, a lecture or so. The facial expressions 
of audiences are a varied and always an in- 
structive thing to observe. Of course, at the 
opera, for instance, some people think, if it is 
sung in a foreign language, that the perform- 
ance being a purely social affair, they may 
laugh and talk loudly, to the positive annoy- 
ance of others and the betrayal of their own 
ill-breeding. Others who behave quite prop- 
erly are better subjects for the study we refer 
to. Some are all attention, missing no details, 
however insignificant, while many gaze into 
space during the most strenuous acting or the 
most brillant singing. 

At the play it is a little different, for all 
seem to follow very closely what is going on, 
intent on finding out what the villain is driving 
at, or what will the victim do under the cir- 
cumstances. If the play is funny, just try 
to keep tab on the different laughs, and excla- 
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mations, and see how some people get at the 
humor of things quicker than others. Please 
do not forget the neighbor who tries to tell 
you, way ahead, what is goiijg to happen. He 
is one of the seven plagues, etc., with the 
accent on the etcetera. 

I can remember now one particular audi- 
ence which to me was the greatest I ever saw 
or heard of. I am aware that there are some 
people who never laugh, or who have never 
been known to smile. They cannot help it. 
With them it is a physical impossibility. They 
were born with their skins too short for their 
bodies, and if they should laugh it would 
crack. 

The audience I refer to was composed of 
about six hundred women and children — 
very few men being present — who assembled 
at a theatre near New York to witness a per- 
formance of one of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
brightest and most tuneful comic operas. 
There they sat, the whole six hundred of 
them, with fixed eyes upon the performers on 
the stage, during the whole first act without 
a smile or a sign of interest in what was going 
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on. In spite of the combined efforts of the 
whole company to draw even a relaxation of 
the facial muscles, the curtain came down as 
if it would have been the funeral ceremonies 
of each other's mother or child. They sat 
there like cataleptics, in the same position as 
when they first sat down, without moving a 
muscle, staring away for over two hours, 
when towards the last, after having exhausted 
all the puns, paradoxes and mirthful wit of 
Gilbert's libretto, one of the comedians who 
had waged his supper on his ability to draw 
a laugh from the petrified audience, making 
believe he was weeping, pressed a wet sponge 
which he kept concealed under a bandanna 
handkerchief, and splashed the water all over 
the stage. The surprised audience took this 
for his tears, and they broke into a hysterical 
laugh, which was kept up till the curtain had 
come down at the end. Thus the ** wax- 
figure" audience relaxed their tightened mus- 
cles and the comedian won his supper. This 
was positively the most wonderful mental 
phenomenon I ever witnessed. 

Sometimes while sitting at the theatre we 
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are kept amused by some fellow's laugh, which 
is provoked by every trivial thing, and he "ha- 
has'* all the evening and goes home happy and 
tired. Other times a very squeaky, thin **Hi, 
hi" makes the merriment of the others quite 
refreshing. But the one who never laughs is 
the funniest of all the spectators. To watch 
him is as good as the play. His cemetery look 
is oppressive and sometimes we feel like cry- 
ing, **A smile, my kingdom for a smile 1" 

At a concert or at a lecture is very differ- 
ent. We all appear alike. All we have to do 
is to look wise and stay to the end to be 
correct. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL 

I do not know of a better way of educat- 
ing ourselves than by travelling in foreign 
countries, in order to see what there is in 
other lands, to compare it with what we have 
at home, and thus appreciate our own the 
more. Travelling opens our minds to the 
thought that there is good, bad and indifferent 
everywhere; it polishes and refines our man- 
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ners, and shows us the foolishness of bragging 
and ostentation. I believe foreign travel is 
second only in importance to travelling 
through our own country. We can thus ob- 
serve things and judge ourselves by other peo- 
ple, and thereby gain much useful knowledge 
about the history, habits, merits and faults of 
the world and profit accordingly. 

We all know nature is so rich that beauty 
is the same all over the planet, only different. 
With this paradox in mind we can easily see 
that all the mountains and valleys, all rivers 
and lakes, all fruits and flowers, beasts and 
birds, and fishes and insects were not made 
exclusively and purposely for our own par- 
ticular country. 

It is different when we have to decide 
as to who has done most through arts 
and ingenuity for this or that country. Which 
race has done more in one direction and which 
in another. Claim of superiority have some 
reason or sense in things for which man is 
more or less responsible, but for natural things, 
no one, however foolish, can assert any race or 
national superiority. Man stands spellbound 
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at the sights of seas, volcanoes, deserts, stars, 
skies, etc., and is generally sorry that he can- 
not make the counterpart. Nature has spread 
them over with unbiassed hand everywhere, 
and the sun shines for all. 

It cannot be denied that it is a serious thing 
for us to trust our lives to a more or less well- 
made piece of machinery, and go into battle 
with the waves of the mighty ocean and of 
seasickness, but we dare do it and it is worth 
the risk. Then when we get on the other side 
we begin to miss things and find fault with 
all hotels and their menus, etc., but that is 
just as inevitable as it is to do it at home when- 
ever we leave our own homes. I have seen 
over and over again people who had always 
lived in a very humble way find fault with the 
table at Delmonico's or with the rooms of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Yes, in spite of all these inconveniences, and 
the "cicerones," hotel barkers, cab drivers, 
etc., by all means, if you have the means, do 
go, dear reader, and see how much alike we 
all are the world over. Make the study of 
mankind your chief pursuit everywhere, 
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WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 

If people loved each other more while they 
live we would not so often see hatred and re- 
venge carried beyond the grave, as is shown 
by those documents called wills. We all come 
to this world so poor that we do not own 
our first clothes, and yet we are so arrogant 
and foolish as to be very particular that 
our own relatives or friends do not get any 
more of what we leave than we think they 
ought to have. We disinherit this son for not 
having done what we told him to do, or that 
daughter because she married a man whom 
we did not approve, and even a wife for fear 
she may marry a man who will treat her bet- 
ter than we ever did. 

We do all this, no matter how conscien- 
tiously, in order to punish others for some real 
or imaginary offense, for which we had not 
forgiven them, and yet there we are, in all the 
nakedness of our souls, expecting mercy for 
our misdeeds; we who had not forgiven our 
own flesh and blood even as we crossed the 
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doors of eternity. If a parent leaves condi- 
tional legacies for irresponsible children, so 
that they may not run riot with what parental 
love has accumulated for them, it is a different 
matter altogether. But this ante-mortem 
show of a hardened heart against our own 
loved ones is not liable to find approval at 
the hands of the loving Father above, who 
knows no revenge. 

It strikes me as more logical and more hu- 
mane for us never to count on going on record 
as an officially angry man or woman. If some 
of us are not enough saturated with the divine 
love, which blots out all anger in a few hours, 
especially with our own progeny, it is far 
better to make no wills, and let the law, 
through the proper channels, supply the miss- 
ing justice and love of the departed unfor- 
giver, and thus lessen the harm. Money and 
what it represents cannot be carried when we 
go, so it may just as well be left to do 
its work where it is needed, and circulate 
freely for the good of all. It is true that 
wills and contests about them make business 
for our friends the lawyers, but if wills were 
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more natural, and less filled with conditions 
and clauses intended as punishments, etc., they 
would be easier to probate and less costly to 
the heirs. 

Let no dying man or woman enter into 
eternity leaving behind proofs of common hu- 
man imperfections. Let love prevail at the 
grave if nowhere else. 



CIVIL SERVICE 

Being a simple drum player I cannot be ex- 
pected to know anything about laws except 
what I hear some people — ^who claim to know 
— say in regard to those subjects. However, I 
have asked myself often: "What, under 
Heaven, is civil service anyway?" I know 
there is something called "Civil Service Re- 
form," which I have seen used as a campaign 
issue by both parties at times, and from that 
I have deduced that there must be something 
needing reformation, which is called "Civil 
Service." 

One of the trombone players in our band 
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explained to me that the meaning of the word 
was that we should secure men for the public 
service who should be capable and who would 
not be removed from office except for good 
and sufficient reasons. He also said that they 
all have to undergo quite an elaborate exam- 
ination on different subjects more or less re- 
lated to the branch of service the candidates 
wish to enter. 

I heard that the latest examinations for 
policemen, firemen and scrub women were very 
difficult indeed. Some of the papers were hard 
enough to keep the board of examiners taking 
lessons in the evenings so as to hold up their 
end of it. What do we laymen think of these 
nuts which poor humble applicants have to 
crack ? Here are some : 

Why did Brutus join in the assassination 
of Julius Caesar? Why didn't Nero call out 
the whole fire department as soon as Rome 
was on fire ? Did the Crusaders carry a dyna- 
mite gun when they marched against the Cres- 
cent ? What did Louis XIV. say to Cardinal 
Mazarin on the morning of February 20th, 
1640? What made Washington cross the 
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Delaware instead of the Mississippi? Are 
you a member of your district association, and 
did you attend the last barbecue at Barren Is- 
land ? Can you give the meaning of the word 
"graft" in any of the dead languages? Why 
was Panama recognized as an independent 
republic in forty-eight hours, while Cuba 
fought forty years and was never even recog- 
nized belligerent? Define the words **cau- 
cus," "primary," "convention," "unit rule," 
"lid on" and "lid off," and explain your 
reasons for the belief that Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is easier to govern than Greater New 
York. 

When these poor applicants get through 
such examinations we can see how much easier 
it would have been for them to apply for the 
presidency of Harvard University and get the 
job, without having to pay anything for it 
either. I do not wonder that some people 
would rather run for members of assembly or 
for sheriflFs than apply for civil service exam- 
inations and have to know so much. And 
then to go through the ordeal in order to hold 
a place from which they can be bounced any 
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day through some pretext or another! It is 
not worth the labor and the price. 



BROADWAY 

The whole civilized world knows that there 
exists a city in America called New York. 
The information about the existence of such 
a city was derived from the knowledge pre- 
viously had about the divine boulevard called 
Broadway. 

Broadway is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the New World. It is only a street of 
the Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, but it is several other things besides. 
To the average New Yorker the name Broad- 
way is "electrifying," even by daylight. Al- 
though called Broadway, its breadth is not 
such that will cause us to brag about it. In its 
busiest hours it becomes very narrow and also 
more strenuous. Whenever any other avenue 
begins to show any pretensions to importance 
Broadway crosses it and puts it out of business. 

Broadway is the capital of the State of New 
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York. It IS the pathway of the business of 
America, and it leads to the choicest territory 
in the world — **the Tenderloin." At night, 
whisper friend, universal darkness prevails 
over the American continent, and only Broad- 
way watches over the safety of our land. If 
you read the names on the signs, on both sides 
of the street, you realize at once that it is 
not an Anglo-Saxon city you are living in; 
but no matter, you are in Broadway and on 
safe ground. 

You can see on Broadway all the freaks you 
can possibly imagine, yet the balance of the 
people walk up and down there also, and they 
enjoy it. That great noble street is the stamp- 
ing ground of the buffaloes and the Indians — 
as they think over in Europe, but to us New 
Yorkers the most familiar things are the actors 
"at liberty," the soubrettes on parade, and 
the "Reubens" who come down after green 
goods and to see the dear old elephant. 

Whenever we New Yorkers want to sig- 
nify our indifference to other folks or places, 
we generally say, "It is too far from Broad- 
way." People no longer register "from New 
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York" when they visit other cities — either for- 
eign or domestic — but they proudly sign **John 
Rialto from Broadway." 

The air in Broadway Is finer and more invig- 
orating, the lights lighter, and the speed more 
rapid than elsewhere to a New Yorker. If 
Amerigo Vespucci had waited a little longer 
until he became familiar with the strip 
of land stretching from Twenty-third to 
Fifty-ninth streets, he would not have had the 
nerve to brush poor Columbus aside and call 
our continent after himself, but he woud have 
naturally and enthusiastically called it **Broad- 
way." 

Anyway there is no use in trying to define 
what Broadway is, for to us it has come to 
be, not a street, not a city, not a continent, 
but purely and simply a psychic condition. 

People come here from foreign countries 
to sec the sights and write books about our 
Niagara Falls, the Pacific Coast, the great 
blue and green mountains of the East, the vast 
prairies of the West, etc., but when they strike 
Broadway, they seem to stick fast, and they go 
on dreaming till the steamer's whistle wakes 
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them up with the warning that their vacation 
IS over, and then they go home knowing all 
about us. It is one of the hardest things to 
turn a corner when one is on Broadway, and 
we have to keep on till it is time to get off. 

If you want to be noticed, and you need the 
notoriety for fun or for business purposes, 
walk on Broadway, eat on Broadway, dress 
a la Broadway, do things Broadway-like and 
you're on. It is expensive and tiresome at 
times, but get on the Broadway pavement if 
you have the change and can stand the pres- 
sure. 

AT THE RACES 

Nobody has ever seen America in all its 
glory unless he has been to the races — I 
mean, of course, the horse races, which 
IS not only the most popular of sports with 
us, but is a craze affecting us every spring, 
and, for that matter, the best part of the 
whole year. 

There we can see our population for the 
first, and, I think, for the only time, in perfect 
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accord with our Declaration of Independence. 
Some witty sporting Englishman once said 
that **A11 men are equal on and under the 
turf," and this quaint aphorism is true, at least 
so far as the turf of the race track and the 
cemetery. The millionaire horse owner and 
the humble negro who rubs the horse are there 
as two long lost brothers. Their communion 
of views and purposes on the subject which has 
brought them down to this ideal democracy 
is strongly accentuated by the identical way 
their money travels. The "rubber" furnishes 
the dreams as arguments for his belief in the 
outcorrie of the equine contests, and the mil- 
lionaire trusts to his proficiency in the study 
of the **dope" for his. And so, in fraternal 
embrace, on they go chasing the **will o' the 
wisp," making their daily contributions to the 
fund for disabled bookmakers. 

Look at the crowds hanging on even from 
the steps of the cars, packed to suffocation 
inside by the greedy railroad companies, puff- 
ing and perspiring, pushing and pulling, and 
put to every annoyance, yet, shouting and 
laughing good-naturedly ; on they go till they 
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get to the course, where they are dumped like 
so many heads of cattle. These men and wo- 
men of all kinds and conditions, that are going 
through all this delightful process, are our 
typical race-goers, who are made happy by 
thinking of the wealth they will carry home. 
They pay two dollars a head for the privilege 
of being allowed to go in and enrich the own- 
ers of the track, and spend a doubtful after- 
noon, giving to the bookmakers whatever each 
person thinks he is risking. 

Few people realize that in this operation 
there is no risk at all. In fact, it is a sure thing 
for our friend — the enemy. If there was a 
chance for anybody the whole racing game 
would have been out of commission long ago. 
The only sure and permanent winners are the 
railroad companies who carry the victims 
to the slaughter house, and the slaughter house 
itself, where we all have to pay two dollars 
to get our personal experience. The ride is 
warm, the air is thick, the sandwiches and pies 
toxic, and the experience should be valuable. 

This sport of kings is a great study. We 
see more sensible people do foolish things at 
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the races than anywhere else. We put up with 
more insolence and brutality there than it is 
possible to imagine. We pay two and three 
times the price of anything we have to buy 
there, and we consider it a favor to be per- 
mitted to do so. When we are able to get a 
seat, which is not very often — in view of the 
fact that every woman takes one seat for her- 
self, one for her lunch, one for her wraps, 
umbrella, glasses, etc., and another just to pre- 
vent anybody from getting it — ^we can hardly 
sit long enough, for we are sure to spy some- 
body whom we feel must have the winner of 
the coming race and away we go, and so does 
the seat. The grand stand at the races is a 
combination of Bedlam, lunatic asylum and 
prize fight all in one. Every notorious man 
and woman you can think of is there among 
the notables, and elbowing with the respec- 
table unnoticed. They shout themselves 
hoarse, they stand on the chairs when not on 
their neighbors' feet, these "sports" do, when 
not talking to their horse or jockey — ^who are 
doing their best to come in last — a mile away, 
and then they greet each other with the silly 
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cry, **I told you sol" and other senseless re- 
marks. 

It requires the combined courage of a fire- 
man, a sister of charity, and a box ofEce man 
to attempt to enter the betting ring on one of 
the so-called **classic days," when some great 
race is to be decided, and double the courage 
to fight your way out of it. The scenes there 
enacted by the thousands of semi-barbarian 
bettors make the battle of Waterloo or the 
daily massacre at the Brooklyn Bridge look 
like a Sunday-school anniversary parade on 
a rainy day. They trample over each other 
in their anxiety to hand to the willing book- 
makers their money, who, in turn, abuse them, 
push them aside, or ridicule them, when the 
poor fools do not hand over everything they 
have in their pockets. And the same battle 
goes on day after day and year after year. 
When people lose all their money, and 
get wise to know that **you can't get something 
for nothing," they come to the conclusion that 
legitimate work beats gambling every time, 
but more fools spring up from under the turf, 
and the **merry-go-round" keeps on moving. 
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It is very amusing to hear the conversation 
of these racing folks on their way to and from 
the course. They are most of them full of 
superstitions and peculiarities. They make 
heroes of the winning riders as other people 
do of the patriotic heroes who fought for 
their countries. They go to the races loaded 
down with guides, **dope books," daily news- 
papers, different **tips" they buy, and when 
they get entangled with all this mass of hum- 
bug and trash, they sit down dazed and un- 
able to tell the difference between a horse and 
an apple tree. The expression on their faces 
as they go in is decidedly different from the 
one they wear when they come out. It tells 
the tale without asking for it. At 2 p. m., 
they are**way up,"hoping to send all the book- 
makers to the poorhouse. At 5 130, still p. m., 
they are so much **way down" that they have 
forgotten the personal appearance of a fifty- 
cent piece. The novices at the game, when 
they happen to win, blame themselves for not 
having found out sooner this easy way of 
making money without work, while losers, at 
all stages of the game, keep on making reso- 
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lutions to quit their folly and smashing the 
same resolutions again when they sleep over 
them. 

One of the most astonishing features of this 
racing business is the universal acknowledg- 
ment that, without betting, the sport of kings 
would no longer be the king of sports. That 
is, the tremendous success of the racing enter- 
prises depends absolutely on gambling. Now, 
according to the Constitution of the majority 
of the States, gambling of all kinds is explicitly 
prohibited. Yet in the State of New York 
these racing associations pay to the treasury 
of the State every year a handsome sum of 
money for being allowed to violate the spirit 
and the letter of the Constitution. It makes 
no difference that we, with characteristic hy- 
pocrisy, call it "the improvement of the 
breed of horses," it is from gambling pure and 
simple that this annual revenue is derived, 
making the State thereby a partner in the com- 
mission of a crime. But the most comical part 
of this queer way of interpreting the laws 
IS that we try to send to State prison all gam- 
blers who bet on these horse races outside of 
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the race track, and permit the same State 
prison oflFence to be committed inside of the 
gates of those tracks, even if they are also 
situated and operated within the confines of 
the State. Why not be true men and stop 
this cant and hypocrisy, and either license 
the necessary evil of gambling or stop it every- 
where and obey the Constitution? The so- 
called exchanges, whether "stock exchange" or 
**produce exchange," or any of the other spec- 
ulating centres, which are nothing more or 
less than gambling places, where fortunes are 
won and lost every day of the year, are, how- 
ever '^legalized." Think of legalizing an evil 
in one place and prosecuting the same evil at 
another place. Men who can do such things 
are capable of using the Bible for a poker 
table. 

Gambling, like the saloon and the negro 
question, cannot be settled, and never will be 
settled, as long as political parties need to keep 
them alive for campaign issues. Betting can- 
not be a licit pastime behind a fence and a 
crime outside of it. The whole thing is a 
farce. 
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PANICS 

A panic IS the faculty people have of losing 
their heads when they most need them. In a 
financial panic they generally lose their money 
in addition to their heads. If ten people 
were sitting together in a twenty-acre lot, and 
any one was foolish enough to cry **Fire," the 
list of killed and injured would surely be 
no less than eight. We owe this to the "mon- 
keyish" tendency of humanity to imitate itself, 
and so men and women will always run in the 
same direction, even if there were a thousand 
other ways to get out of the danger. 

I have seen in a restaurant full of peo- 
ple, just because a timid man thought he 
heard something like a cry of distress 
either up or down stairs, the crowd run 
out without a hat, and the whole tribe 
of diners follow, upsetting tables, smashing 
the crockery, and mobbing every one in their 
path, without stopping to think what they 
were running for; and then the whole crowd 
come in again panting, livid and hatless, to 
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continue their eating and tell each other what 
fools they were. It is superfluous to think of 
the reason why, men especially, in a panic on a 
steamer in danger of sinking, or in a building 
on fire, display such a tendency to selfishness 
and brutality, unless we keep steadily in mind 
the facility with which we all lose our pres- 
ence of mind. 

Of course nobody likes to be drowned or 
burned to death without time even to say his 
prayers, or take a drink, but I fail to see why, 
having such a disinclination to lose their own 
lives, people should do anything to help 
others to lose theirs. Yet that is what they 
do, when blinded by fear, sometimes unrea- 
sonable, they trample upon their neighbors, 
even when such neighbors are helpless little 
children or feeble old men and wonem. 

Take a theatre on fire, for instance, how 
natural it is, and yet how cruel and barbarous, 
for people, as soon as they find themselves 
out of the flames or smoke, to stand in the 
way and crowd the aisles, thus preventing 
their fellow-beings from getting out as they 
did themselves. Many holocausts are re- 
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corded in history which owe their origin to this 
thoughtless staying in the way of those im- 
prisoned in a congested place in a fire. 

People ought to know enough to move on, 
and never stop till they are two blocks away 
from the burning building, or they must carry 
on their consciences the doubt whether they 
are not the direct cause of the death of others. 
We may provide a whole building made of 
asbestos, with as many exits as there are win- 
dows, with every known precaution against 
accident, and yet as long as people will act 
like monkeys, there will be, I am afraid, a 
great loss of life at every fire. 

We can make buildings "fire-proof," and 
while I do not believe we can make them 
**smoke proof," yet even this may be accom- 
plished some day; but only the people them- 
selves can make any building "fools proof." 

So, dear reader, do not run till you ascertain 
what you are running for; but when you do, 
try not to run over other people, and do not 
stand in their way to look back and see them . 
die. But run far, that you may be satisfied, 
if a pile of people are found the next day 
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burnt to death, one on top of the other, you 
have not contributed by your negligence to 
enlarge the horrors of the calamity. 



SUBURBAN RESIDENCES 

No happier man exists than the one who 
lives out of town. I mean, of course, the 
one who, after his day labors are over, goes 
home to what we call the suburbs of the city. 
There he has the same heat in the summer 
as in the city and he feels cooler in the winter. 
Also more dust, a kind of dust which has a 
wonderful capacity for turning into sticky 
mud at the slightest provocation, and which 
enables the city bootblack to buy skyscrapers 
in a short time. He also owns a piazza — 
all around — which makes a magnificent pas- 
ture ground for the mosquito and the caterpil- 
lar. Then he has a pump or a well, which 
are mother and grandmother, respectively, to 
the fascinating suburban malaria. And when 
every other attraction may be exhausted he 
has left the transportation problem, which 
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furnishes to us mortals, even In the city, a 
great opportunity to ruminate our oaths and 
curses, mix them with our chewing gum or 
tobacco, and thus, by practising forbearance 
at the sight of a train or a trolley car, gain 
thereby accession to eternal life. 

What greater pleasure can there be than 
that of leaving our offices or shops, run a fast 
sprint to catch the last train, or the almost last 
trolley, and sit inside of the vehicle, waiting 
twenty minutes before it starts, until it is 
packed to its utmost capacity, and then get 
home one hour late, and sit down to a cold 
dinner accompanied by the persistent desire 
on the part of the wife, who has been waiting 
until she almost begins to be blind to the 
beauties of suburban life, to know what made 
us late ? 

After dinner and a look at the Queen 
Anne cottage, with a strong Swiss accent, 
and at our trees and bushes, and after a per- 
sonal examination of the condition of our dog 
or dogs, cow, goat, horses, chicken, rabbits, 
etc., what can we imagine more poetic than 
mowing the grass, and incidentally any- 
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thing that may be in the way of the imple- 
ment, plying the hose on our verdure, and 
also on the piazza chairs of our next door 
neighbor. And after playing farmer for a 
couple of hours, and repeating over and over 
again between yawnings that, in order to 
catch our train, it will be necessary to be called 
at about 5 :30 a. m., to turn in and go to sleep 
under the contrapuntal music of the crickets, 
katydids, mosquitoes, and other nocturnal 
serenaders, and then dream happily of the 
times of the old pump, the meeting-house, 
and of milking the cow down on the old farm. 
No use, there is nothing like living out of 
town! 

Then, when the summer comes, if the house 
is not very near the water, it is fun to walk 
those three miles and exercise our limbs, and 
when we get there, warm and wet with per- 
spiration, jump in and have a swim, an opera- 
tion which in this case is the same as the Turk- 
ish baths we get in the city that we pay one 
dollar for. Then walk back and perspire 
again. I tell you, it's fun! And the same 
exercise we get when we walk one mile and 
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a quarter, with a book in our hand, to find the 
first real tree where a shade can be found, and 
read there till the sun permits us to return in 
safety without an ambulance surgeon's inter- 
ference. 

As fruits are cheap at the city markets, a 
good size basket is not much to carry home 
for the good of our families. Meat and 
fish, and even fresh milk can be found also 
in the city at a reasonable price. Bread is al- 
ways intractable in the country, but then "there 
are crackers." 

You can almost as easy catch prairie chick- 
ens as to get servants to go to the suburbs, 
but oh! it is grand I (so the ladies say) to 
do your own work during vacation times when 
the children don't go to schools and we can 
send them on errands. When you have com- 
pany, which is very often, as people think that 
it does not cost a cent to entertain the whole 
army of relatives and friends in suburban 
residences, you can brag about the cottage, 
the mortgage, the baggage, the crops of cab- 
bages, tomatoes and onions you yourself 
planted, and make them feel that only the 
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wealthy can enjoy the divine ecstasy of living 
this semi-Bedouin life, which breeds content- 
ment and early sleep ! 

MONEY 

All hail to the mighty King Money I Here 
we have a subject in which we are all inter- 
ested, so rich in possibilities for good and 
evil, and so necessary for everything that it 
is "sine qua non" in life, and I may add in 
death also. 

Money is an universal agent, it operates 
in every possible way. It is physical when it 
causes things, and men also, to move, up, 
down, sideways, and every other way but the 
way those who need it most want it to. It 
is chemical, for it merges and melts all kinds 
of matters, whether they are positive or nega- 
tive, or even neutral. It is commercial, for 
it buys anything from a team of oxen to a 
national legislature, and sometimes the surplus 
buys consciences, and scruples and personal 
pride. It is political, for it manufactures 
governments and also destroys them, corrupts 
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the morals of the people, and occasionally 
deals in infamy and dishonor. Money, how- 
ever, can do much good, and it does that at 
times when in the hands of people who will 
use it properly. 

Again, money can make friends, the warm- 
est of friends, in shorter time than anything 
else can. The power of attraction of money, 
even when in its paper garb, is stronger than 
that of the most beautiful of beauties. In 
fact, there are times when money is all the 
beauty that some beauties have, and to many 
people that is a lot. 

More persons have been killed for money, 
more houses set on fire, more friendships shat- 
tered, and more happy homes broken for 
money than for all other things put together. 
Parents and children have become as strangers 
on account of disagreements in money mat- 
ters. Brothers and sisters have even attempted 
real positive harm to each other for the same 
cause. Husbands and wives have made 
"Hades" of their homes for the mighty dol- 
lar. And yet we all bear the look of the 
thirsty canine in the summer since we are all 
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the time chasing after money as the poor brute 
does after water. 

Have you ever tried to listen at a large 
gathering, all talking at the same time, and 
ever heard anything in total but a confused 
sound composed of the words "hundreds," 
"thousands," "dollars," "money," and again 
"dollars," "dollars," and "dollars"? It shows 
that money is uppermost in the minds of the 
people. If you could hear the word God or 
Love as often as you hear money we would 
indeed be ready for the millennium ! 

The next best thing to having real money 
is making believe you have it. That is very 
funny. But even then those who indulge in 
the practice of this deception do it with a 
view of getting nearer to the pocketbook of 
those who have it. Human nature is so 
foolish that it will not help those who, need- 
ing money, are so stupid as to confess that 
they have none. The blower and the impostor 
get it every time. 

Then there are those who once had It. 
These are called in money parlance "the has 
beens." There are also those who hope or 
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expect to have it, a variety of harmless indi- 
viduals whose narcotic visions are sometimes 
liable to become facts. 

Watch mankind on parade, and see how 
neither merit, nor genius, nor virtue receives 
the applause accorded to the moneybags. 
Everybody gives way to the man who displays 
plenty of money, and we find all around 
him thousands of people anxious to show him 
how to enlarge his bank account. The 
poor people are spared this annoyance at least. 
And how some of those moneyed people hold 
on to every cent, as if they were real badges 
of admission to Paradise! Sometimes one 
wonders how they did come into the possession 
of so much money, when some of them would 
not know enough to keep out of the way of a 
runaway horse. But they get it, and some- 
times the least worthy get the most. 

I have thought occasionally that if some of 
those men and women did not have money 
what would the poor creatures do ? It seems 
as if money is all they have, and that without 
it they could not justify their reason for occu- 
pying any space in the universe. 
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At any rate money is a nice thing to desire 
when desired within bounds. There are so 
many needful things we cannot get unless we 
give money in exchange for them, that nearly 
all work hard for it, and others do not work 
at all and yet get it. However, as I said 
before, "All hail to King Money!" 



DANCING 

I know of no subject which is more worthy 
of reflection by a bass-drum player than that 
of **dancing" as it is performed in our days. 
I say that it ought to interest me because of 
the close relationship between dancing and 
rhythms, which is the particular branch of 
my business whenever I preside, gavel in hand, 
over a band or an orchestra. 

Indeed dancing is rhythm ornamented by 
natural gracefulness. The steps of every kind 
of dance are never meant to be walking steps, 
especially when facial expression and the ex- 
pression of the whole body are wanting. 
Those beautiful waltzes of Strauss and other 
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fine composers are written with a view of hav- 
ing the whole human frame waltz. Not the 
feet alone, but the whole frame. In what we 
call "fancy dancing," of course, all the mus- 
cles of the body, more or less, get into action, 
and the exaggerated motions the dancers have 
to go through make them more graceful, and 
by this real or apparent gracefulness the spec- 
tacle becomes more attractive and sometimes 
even fascinating, especially on the stage. It 
is quite different from what is called "general 
dancing,'' which is usually a social pastime, 
and one which, not having the aid of those 
extra motions seen in fancy dancing, must 
depend greatly on natural grace and intelli- 
gence. Dancing either as a healthful exer- 
cise, a harmless recreation, or as an artistic 
manifestation, should be done, like singing, 
with the whole being. 

It has become a fashion with some people 
of late to engage in a sort of dancing which 
they themselves do not see, of course, but 
which to those watching them is extremely 
ludicrous, and sometimes positively indecent. 
They take hold of each other in the most awk- 
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ward manner imaginable, then merely walk, 
or slide around, entirely out of keeping 
with the rhythms of the dance the musicians 
may be blasting away, and they look like so 
many cigar signs, kangaroos, or wax figures. 
In fact, so dreadfully ungraceful is the whole 
thing that the entire crowd at a ball appear to 
the onlooker more as a mass of ill-bred peo- 
ple at promenade who do not know how to 
walk rather than people dancing. 

Just look at a large public ball anywhere, 
and observe what a lot of angular, stiff men 
there are ; watch their expressionless faces, as 
they bend over their women partners, and see 
how they present the appearance of people who 
are suffering great pain or inconvenience, and 
going through the dance as if they were doing 
it as a sentence imposed upon them by law, 
rather than an enjoyment to which they had 
come of their own accord. Such a thing is not 
liable to produce an artistic impression 
on those who look at the dancers, and still 
less is it capable of improving the con- 
dition of the art of dancing or of deportment. 
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EX-CONVICTS 

I was reading a little while ago an account 
of how a man who had lately been liberated 
from prison, after serving a term as punish- 
ment for some crime, had tried to find employ- 
ment and devote himself to making a new 
start in life, and how he was prevented from 
doing so by the hounding of detectives, who 
would tell his new employers all about him, 
and cause him to lose every opportunity he had 
found to reform himself. This was brutal 
and uncharitable on the part of the detectives, 
who probably never were as good men as this 
unfortunate was after his repentance. 

The **go and sin no more!" of the sweet 
Master evidently was not on the pages of 
the gospel these men read, or they would have 
hesitated before trying to erect themselves 
into stern, unforgiving judges. The saddest 
part of this incident is that humanity, which 
is daily repeating mechanically the pleading 
"forgive us our debts as we forgive our debt- 
ors," is always ready to deny any erring crea- 
ture the "forgiveness" we all cry for at all 
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times. Men and women have been turned 
away from the doors of people who, if they 
had their deserts, would, or should get four 
times the length of punishment these released 
ex-convicts had served. 

Because a man was found out and punished, 
perhaps for his first offense, all doors should 
not be closed to him. If every man or woman 
who has broken the laws of God or man were 
to be forever condemned, pretty nearly all 
mankind would carry a '^ticket of leave" as 
they quit this world. What would the Sav- 
iour do with a poor, weak sinner who, after 
being punished, applied to Him for a new 
chance? Would he do as these Pharisees 
do? Would He say, "Lost once, forever 
lost"? I have the honest belief that if He 
was present at this turning out and hounding 
of an ex-convict who wanted to lead a new 
life. He would think that the wrong persons 
had been set at large. He died for that ex-con- 
vict as well as for those who were cruel to him. 

Cultivate real charity, friends, and don't be 
so ready to relegate your fellow creatures to 
eternal punishment. 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

In no other branches of human endeavor 
has there been such tremendous progress with- 
in the last century as in Medicine and Surgery. 
People who were affected by some diseases 
fifty years ago, and who used to die almost 
for the asking, are now restored to health as a 
matter of course. 

The business of the modem physician seems 
to be to cure people instead of letting them die 
while doctors discussed symptoms and names 
as they used to do. Firing unpronounceable 
names and Latin quotations at poor suffering 
humanity, as of old, has gone out of practice, 
and physicians do things instead. Look at the 
thousands of people who died all over the 
world of the disease called "I don't know," 
till it was found that the real name for the 
malady was "appendicitis." That impish ver- 
miform is now pretty well under control, 
and lives are saved by the timely use of the 
knife, while in olden times death certificates 
had to be filled with some kind of doubts about 
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"pancreatic abscesses, gall stones, and the al- 
ways handy peritonitis." 

Surgeons can now cut anywhere, take things 
from you, carry them home and put them 
under the microscope, show them at a clinic 
and lecture on them, and come back and put 
them in place again after scraping, cleaning 
or repairing them, the patient meanwhile 
going around without a liver, lung or a cere- 
bral lobe for a week. Isn't that wonderful? 
And yet it is true. 

Of course, the greatest obstacle in the 
way of medical practitioners in America is 
that here we believe, because popular edu- 
cation is so general, we all know as much 
about medicine as the doctors. Indeed, I 
have heard so-called smart people say that 
physicians did not know anything about what 
they were doing. Now, if physicians did not 
know, can anybody tell me what the chances 
of the poor patient would be in the hands of 
the rest of the world ? It is true that there are 
many charlatans in the profession, but then, 
we have them in every other calling. If the 
way to the graveyard is easy — according to 
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these people — in the hands of a responsible 
physician, in the hands of the no physician 
at all it is a walk-over. We know in our days 
more about pathology and therapeutics than 
we ever did before, and consequently the 
chances for curative purposes have been great- 
ly enhanced. There is by far less guessing 
as to diagnosis and prognosis than there 
used to be ; nobody can deny that ; and, conse- 
quently, fear, that large element in determin- 
ing results, has been greatly diminished. The 
great strides made in the science, in regard to 
hygiene, are simply marvellous, and while 
this works directly against the bank account 
of the physician, it is due to the profession to 
recognize that we owe the reform to their 
labors on behalf of humanity. 

In the minimizing of pain through anaes- 
thetics alone mankind has a great debt of grat- 
itude standing in favor of the medical pro- 
fession. Methods are more scientific and 
more humane, especially in surgery, and peo- 
ple do not fill themselves with drugs as they 
used to do. 

We expect better general education among 
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physicians in modern times, and we do not 
see a poor patient trying to battle, at the 
same time, with the bad taste of the medicines 
and the worse grammar of the doctor. And 
the common custom of engaging trained 
nurses for the sick room is also a great ad- 
vantage to the sufferers, who have no longer 
to depend upon the well-intentioned but ineffi- 
cient care of their relatives and friends. 

Hospitals, ambulance service, dispensaries, 
retreats, sanitariums, and many other new and 
efficacious means are employed nowadays for 
the relief of humanity. Life is oftener saved 
and prolonged than in the past, and many 
noble, self-sacrificing men almost live in lab- 
oratories, endangering their own lives on 
behalf of the race. 

Let people beware of wild theories and 
quack medicines, and when they are sick, even 
though they have great faith in prayer, which 
is a good thing, pray along, but send for a 
reputable physician without loss of time. 
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COMPETITION 

Competition is the life of trade and also 
its undertaker at times. There is entirely too 
much running after somebody else's customers 
or trade for the good of business in general. 
Depreciating our neighbor's wares or his abil- 
ities, aside from being unworthy of honorable 
people, is very foolish work. When a man 
opens a store of any kind he is sure to find a 
half dozen others opening one of the same 
kind next door, across the way, or anywhere 
near enough to do him positive harm, and 
yet these people are often called "smart," be- 
cause they are able to ruin their fellows as 
well as themselves in a short time. 

Emulation to improve upon conditions in 
anything, and to do better for the good of all 
is one thing, and contemptibly running other 
people out of business is another. The one is 
healthy, progressive competition; the other 
is cruelty and stupidity pure and simple. 

"Live and let live" should be our motto 
in business as in other directions. There is 
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room enough on the planet for every man, 
woman and child, and the sun shines for all. 
So it is idle to push people off of the foot 
of ground which it is their lot to occupy. 



WAR 

One of our great generals once said that 
"War is hell!" I think it is worse than that; 
it is voluntary insanity in all its combined 
forms. It is the result of greed and brutality 
elevated to their highest potencies, and it 
proves that man is an untamed beast of prey. 

When people war against a tyrant who im- 
poses upon them unbearable oppression, it 
may be excused on the ground of self-defence 
and self-preservation. In no other case is it 
pardonable, this wanton sacrifice of life and 
property. Men should rise to protect them- 
selves from real injury. 

I fail to see why people should be ex- 
pected to serve as targets for others just 
because an ambitious monarch or ruler wants 
to steal territory from a neighboring nation, 
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or to satisfy personal or royal revenge. This 
business of sacrificing lives by wholesale under 
the slightest pretext or provocation is wrong, 
no matter by what name it is known, whether 
by armies, pirates, bandits, or anything else. 

The everlasting hypocrisy of talking arbi- 
tration and then firing guns at each other is 
the greatest humbug of modem times. Wars 
of conquest, by whomsoever undertaken, and 
by whatsoever pretext disguised, are nothing 
less than highway robbery with all that this 
most cowardly of crimes implies. Wars for 
real or imaginary offenses to national honor 
would be right enough if the motives behind 
the whole farce were not almost always of a 
doubtful nature. 

Some of these wars arc very much like for- 
geries in that injustices and wrongs committed 
by governments are declared in the name of 
the people who have nothing to do with them, 
and who are informed after it is too late to 
stop them. But the people pay the expenses 
thereof, and have to do the fighting besides. 

We are to be congratulated for not hav- 
ing any more religious wars, and while some 
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fanatics occasionally commit massacres on ac- 
count of differences of creeds, it is only semi- 
barbarians who do those things in our times. 
Let those who promote or cause these wars 
go to the front, themselves and be shot instead 
of sending the young men of the nation, who 
are always sacrificed on the altar of selfishness 
and false pretences. 



HISTORY 

What a wonderful science history must be 1 
Think of telling us everything that has hap- 
pened since the beginning of the world, and 
then telling the people who will inhabit the 
earth centuries hence what is happening now 1 

History cannot be anything but a science 
because it is so exact. This exactness depends, 
of course, on its truthfulness, for how could 
it be possible for historians to mislead the 
young with accounts of men and events unless 
they were worthy of mention and also true ? 

We all know that anything like the wars 
of Alexander, and the founding of Rome 
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by the brothers who were nursed by the she- 
wolf, are ironclad, commonplace facts, for 
the veracity of which we have the testimony 
of eye-witnesses. But about the doings and 
undoings of the virgin Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and of the gentle Philip the Second 
of Spain we have our doubts, there being so 
many contradictions about them, that it is diffi- 
cult at times to draw the line between history 
and fairy tales. The same affects our belief 
in matters connected with the French Revolu- 
tion and even with our own War of Indepen- 
dence, while we all can swear to the exactness 
of the descriptions of the little controversy at 
the path of Thermopylse, and of the Cru- 
saders' wars. 

The trouble with history is that heretofore 
it has dealt mostly with what kings and 
queens, heroes and heroines, bandits and no- 
toriously bad women of past centuries have 
done or failed to do, leaving us in the dark 
as to what the masses of the people, who did 
not have the good luck to be notorious, did 
or ought to have done. 

Politics is to blame for all that. Politics 
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at all times and In all countries have been at 
the bottom of every wrong. Many histories 
are written as our parties write their plat- 
forms. Lay the blame for all that was wrong 
on the other party, claim everything in sight, 
and eulogize or canonize every one who hap- 
pened to be on the side of the right eye of 
the writer. 

It takes sometimes a clear day and a good 
long-distance telescope to be able to discover 
the line where history and mythology begins 
and ends. 

LOVE 

If we do not love our neighbor as ourselves, 
I take it that several kinds of affidavits would 
be necessary to prove that we love the Creator 
of the universe. That beautiful and inspiring 
word love has been more abused than any 
other in our vocabulary. Any kind of a 
thing has been called love. 

Have you ever considered that men and wo- 
men in love with each other seldom know the 
color of each other's eyes until long after they 
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arc married? In fact, many of them go into 
divorce proceedings without being able to 
swear to it. If they did, they would learn 
to know each other sooner, and many mistakes 
might be avoided. Take selfishness, infatua- 
tion, thoughtlessness and materialism out of 
what we generally call love, and it would 
leave either nothing at all but a dream, or 
else we would find a divine spark which shines 
under all circumstances, and that beautiful 
residue which is real love. 

Love is a very comprehensive word when 
we speak it, but a very simple, pure and heav- 
enly attribute when we feel it sincerely from 
the bottom of our hearts. 

Look at the different ways in which love 
manifests itself. Parental love, or to be more 
specific, mother love, — the most beautiful of 
all. Then the love of kin, almost as natural. 
Next the love of man for a woman, or vice 
versa, which is supposed to be based upon 
affinities, and has in view the going through 
life together; a love that abides to the end 
when it is pure and sincere. And last, the 
undiscriminating and disinterested love for 
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mankind, the one the Saviour patterned for 
us, which is the most noble and yet the rarest 
to find. 

To me there is nothing so beautiful and so 
inspiring as a mother's love. That love which 
has been nurtured in sacrifice and sanctified 
by self-abnegation. As we come into the world 
it seems to greet us and give us strength for 
the journey of life, and when we die that love 
still lives fertilized by the tears and prayers 
of the devoted mother, who gave the best 
part of self for our welfare and happiness. 

On the other hand, the love which men and 
women conceive for each other is very roman- 
tic and very charming, but it is really funny 
at times. Sometimes we fall in love with 
each other and then begin to quarrel. "For 
better and for worse" is often like a roulette. 
It is a chance, and so the "better" wins about 
as often as the "worse." When we cannot 
merge one life into the other look out for 
trouble, for it is sure to come. 

Making love is easy; the hardest tKng is to 
keep it from getting stale. When people get 
married without being really in love they arc 
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soon in the way of each other. Then they be- 
gin to make comparisons with other people, 
and this is generally the beginning of the end. 
Real love is blind, remember that, and sees but 
one object at one time, and only one, and that 
one is the person loved. The rest of the world 
might not exist for all people in love care. 
If women or men are fond of the attentions 
of others soon they are in love with no one, 
and their partners in the love enterprise may 
thank the stars when they get rid of them. 



MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

So much has been said about this subject 
that even an observing drum player finds very 
little to add, except to say that people in 
our country marry and unmarry too easily. 
Any man who happens to be an alderman, or 
a magistrate, or an underpaid minister of the 
Gospel can at a moment's notice unite in the 
bonds of matrimony any couple that may come 
to them with the request and the fee. 

And two peopk after an evening's drinking 
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may come and pay the fee and be made 
"man and wife," whether they are minors or 
whether their ages are like unto May and De- 
cember. Very little precaution is exercised to 
find out even if one of the parties is already 
married or not. If people can get a marriage 
certificate so easy as that, it is no wonder that 
when they get tired of each other they should 
hire a lawyer and begin proceedings to undo 
what was so lightly done.. 

Some people think it is as easy to change 
partners as to order a hat or a suit of clothes, 
and this scandalous desecration of the matri- 
monial bond is one of the curses of our coun- 
try to-day. Of course, there are cases in 
which divorces are perfectly justifiable and 
proper, but there is entirely too much fooling 
with these solemn matters. 

Make it very difficult to get married, and 
then make it doubly difficult to secure a di- 
vorce, and morality and decency will be vastly 
improved. 
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LITERATURE 

Literature is to me just like the ocean. I 
mean, of course, the general literature of the 
whole world. As all rivers find their way ul- 
timately to the sea, carrying on their way 
all kinds of living and dead matter, and emp- 
tying them into the great receptacle, so do 
the literatures of different peoples run to 
the mighty thought receptacle of the whole 
universe, carrying with them all kinds of 
matter living or dead. Then these thoughts 
— ^the same as the waters — are evaporated, 
so to speak, and descend again to fertilize 
the ground, and again and again the same 
operation takes place ad infinitum. Thus 
the thought of humanity is always being 
added to the common general fund. 

If any one thing were needed to prove the 
theory that humanity is pretty nearly the same 
everywhere, and that this sameness has been 
evident from the beginning of time, literature 
would furnish the required proof. People, 
all the people the world over, read facts and 
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also fancies. Man has always been anxious 
to know what men are doing, and what they 
have done in ancient times as well. We all 
like to learn also what other people think or 
thought about the doings of man. Then we 
all desire to find out where things were done, 
when and what for. After that, not being 
satisfied, we begin to inquire what he has not 
done and what he might have accomplished, 
and why and how. So that man has at all 
times been the leading character in every 
history or story; hence man is the subject 
of the greatest part of all literatures. Gentle 
reader, do not for a moment imagine that 
when I say man I do not mean woman, for 
I do every time. 

Next to man and woman Nature has fur- 
nished the chief excuse for the existence of 
literature. Nature is almost as vast a subject 
as man, and while more complicated than 
either man or woman, is more tractable and 
more reliable than both. 

Theories furnish the balance of the matter 
dealt with by literature, all kinds of theories — 
plausible as well as wild and dreamy. When 
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writers think that the vast sources of inspira- 
tion possible in Nature and man are exhausted, 
they dream a while and then fly up into the 
realm of metaphysics, and float back to us 
through more or less dense air, and try to 
surprise us with whatever they imagine pos^ 
sible or probable. 

Our present literature, like everything else, 
is based upon realism of the most real kind, 
and morbidity prevails throughout bookland. 
Our nerves do not stir now unless horrible 
crimes are at the bottom of all our fiction 
books. Indeed, some of our so-called serious 
literature is so incredible that it works the 
other way, it becomes humor and nothing 
else. Social irregularities, great financial ras- 
cally schemes, treason in the family or in 
public life, mental acrobatic feats, and silly 
expositions of new and doubtful philosophies, 
are what we read under the name of popular 
literature. 

There are too many good books. for people 
to waste time on experimental emotional read- 
ing. The only thing worse than a bad book 
are several bad books. So let us beware of 
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books which promise to take us through the 
gamut of human passions in order to amuse 
or educate us. 



LUXURY 

One of the clarionet players in my band 
was telling me the other night that he thought 
the love of luxury — especially among women 
— ^was the cause of most of the troubles we 
get into, and I fully agree with my brother 
player. We all live beyond our means, and 
so we must be forever swimming against 
the tide. A man who makes one hundred dol- 
lars per month cannot have as much money 
to spend as the one who makes one hundred 
a week, and yet both of them want to live 
at about the same rate as those who make as 
much per day. The net result of all this 
cannot be other than either perennial debt or 
attempts to get money unlawfully. 

The same must be said of women who are 
under small pay, and undertake to dress in the 
same way as their more fortunate sisters whose 
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incomes are legitimately large. When people 
who are poor and work for a living are seen 
wearing too expensive apparel and jewels, 
gossip assigns to that phenomenon one or the 
other of the aforesaid conditions. 

The love of luxury has broken many happy 
homes, sent many people where they do not be- 
long, and has created very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in modern society. We cannot all be 
rich, and we cannot pass for rich people very 
long. Poverty, like murder, will out. It is 
exceedingly funny to see how some people try 
to humbug their neighbors about the state of 
their wealth. Don't do it, friends, for nobody 
believes that appearances are realities. More- 
over, to be poor is no disgrace. 



CLUBS 

Clubs are of many kinds — ^political clubs, 
social clubs, women's clubs and policemen's 
clubs. They all represent strength, and to 
be initiated in any of them costs money. 
They are very convenient institutions and as a 
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rule restful. Lonely people usually find 
them exhilarating in the extreme, especially 
when the home is not attractive. Many things 
can be done at and by clubs. Elections can be 
influenced, games played unmolested by the 
battle axe, great social questions can be dis- 
cussed, and many people who are inclined 
to be headstrong quickly subdued. Late sup- 
pers and gout can be had in them without any 
trouble, and the lonely man can find a con- 
genial home when he has none to go to. One 
can often maintain a nice home with half the 
money spent at clubs, but the annoyances of 
cooks and plumbers are saved by being an 
inmate of a good swell club. 

Again, when we are thirsty on Sundays a 
man can always break the Sabbath at the club 
with impunity, and sit down and talk between 
drinks of the impudence of people who want 
the saloons to open on Sundays. Many coups, 
political and financial, have been planned at 
the clubs, which could not be done at home 
for fear wives might discover them and get 
nervous in consequence. 

Not until women had started their own clubs 
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could we say truthfully that our modern civil- 
ization was a fact. They also conquered the 
right to assemble and discuss important mat- 
ters over a cup of tea, which would be out of 
place at home, where household duties and 
the care of children very much interfere with 
public duties. 

Policemen's clubs — well, the least said 
about them the better. None of us can tell 
when it may be our lot to come in contact 
with them. In the hands of senseless police- 
men it is hard to predict when or where it 
might strike. Anyway, clubs are trumps 1 



FADS 

Oh, if one could sit inside the basket hang- 
ing from a balloon suspended in the air and 
look down upon the earth, how many funny 
things we could see our fellow mortals doing 
that would make us laugh ! 

Here a lot of fat people running, jumping, 
and doing all sorts of stunts in order to reduce 
flesh, and there a lot of thin ones trying the 
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same things to become fat. Some eating and 
drinking queer things to gain blood, and 
others at work on the same lines in order to 
thin their blood. People with serious, ear- 
nest faces walking in their bare feet on the 
wet grass to cure their tender soles, while 
others drinking every kind of water imagin- 
able in order to get back their lost kidneys. 

We would view women busy bleaching their 
hair in the most unbecoming manner pos- 
sible, so as to be brunettes with golden hair 
or blondes with jet black or auburn head 
adornment. Tables full of people would be 
seen eating all kinds of cereals and living on 
nuts and grass all day long to keep uric acid 
from running wild. And we would behold 
men milliners and women ushers. What fun 
to observe the whole world upside down I 

Looking again, we would discover the 
women with faces painted like Indians, and 
real Indians in swallow-tails. Old people 
fighting Father Time with all kinds of mas- 
sages and face manipulations, and young peo- 
ple getting married who ought to be spanked 
and put to bed. We would be amused with 
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the sight of a lot of people taking mud baths, 
sulphur baths, hot or cold baths, and others re- 
fusing to take any baths at all. Fads here, fads 
there and everywhere, and nothing but fads, 
and we would wonder if the rare atmosphere 
was making us lose our senses or whether the 
world had gone mad . Great fun ! 



NEW DOCTRINES 

I have always thought that the American 
people were the easiest of all to fool. Not that 
we are not bright and **smart," but that we 
all humbug each other so readily, and conse- 
quently we are all **easy marks" for the fakir. 

If I could pick up courage to start making 
a living without work, I would throw away 
my bass drum, buy at the costumer's some sort 
of an Oriental gown, a wig and a Greek cap, 
hire a room filled with outlandish hangings 
and things from the far East, be wise and 
start business. 

Think of it, **Professor Burmahrajah," a 
seer, sitting on a queer-looking divan, putting 
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on the traditional "far away look," while a 
lot of nervous people were anxiously waiting 
in the ante-room to hear me expound the new 
doctrine of human **growing and blooming," 
instead of being born, as we now are, and 
getting five dollars in American money for 
each expounding. 

Then I would travel through the coun- 
try, where clubs of my followers would be 
easily formed, and lecture about the way in 
which the goddess "Pumanumazuma" ap- 
peared to me, and let me into the secret of this 
new revelation, commanding that I should re- 
sign from the band and embark on this mis- 
sion as a divine adept brother. For five dol- 
lars a piece, I would try to lead them all to 
the belief that the sun, the moon, and the 
stars were only ideas, and that cyclones, earth- 
quakes, grocery bills and gas collectors did not 
exist except in the mind. What a — I was go- 
ing to say **cinch" this would be, but polite 
language compels me to call it a bonanza ! 

By the aid of the faith of my disciples 
I could easily prove the correctness of my new 
doctrine, experimenting before them by hav- 
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ing all drink together some kind of a dope, 
which would put them quickly to sleep. When 
they should again awake they should see a 
beautiful little babe, that had grown on the 
house plant before them, for which statement 
they would take my word while I should take 
their money. Well, this seemingly wild doc- 
trine would not be any more extravagant than 
some of the theories we hear of in our day, 
and through which some unscrupulous men 
and women are getting rich out of the idle 
and emotional class in America. 

In fact, all one has to do is to take some 
unheard-of and impossible thing, give it an 
unpronounceable name, make it the fashion, 
and win sure, especially if it be called a new 
religion. There is more money in this sort 
of thing than in the Steel Trust, and less 
danger of losing any. 

SUICIDE 

One of the most foolish things anybody 
can do Is to take his own life. It is almost 
worse than taking some other fellow's life. 
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Suicide, whichever way we may look at it, is 
idiotic. Of course, if the act is committed in a 
fit of insanity it is deplorable, and we want to 
have nothing to say in that case ; but premedi- 
tated self-destruction is both a criminal act 
and a very stupid thing to do. 

First of all, let me say that if every person 
inclined to find relief in suicide, for any real or 
fancied trouble, whether physical or moral, 
would only think that when the act is done 
the conditions in the world are not altered a 
bit, and that only morbid curiosity makes 
people take any interest in the weak-minded 
man or woman who takes his or her own life. 
It certainly cannot remedy the ills we are try- 
ing to end, and, furthermore, I do not think 
that it ends them. 

Think of what gossip says as soon as the 
news of the event is published. Our honor, 
our integrity, or the honor and integrity of 
those dear and near to us may be impeached. 
This **I wonder why he or she did that?" is 
enough to make any sensible and proud person 
pause before becoming irretrievably morbid. 
No man or woman would like to furnish the 
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subject for speculation and calumny for busy 
tongues during life, and why should they like 
it any more in death? Then, this leaving 
those dependent upon us destitute and desolate 
just because we imagine we can get out of 
trouble is not only selfish but cowardly. 

If any of you, dear readers, ever get it into 
your heads to die by your own hand on account 
of sickness, poverty or trouble of any kind, 
don't get romantic and imagine that the whole 
world will experience a great shock, for it 
would not. Then, if you must do that, and 
you think that you are so worthless you 
cannot stay here and fight the battle to the 
end with the rest of us, who probably have 
more troubles than you ever had, for heav- 
en's sake! don't hang, or drown, or cut 
your throat, or blow your head off, or least 
of all don't take "rough on rats." But rather 
watch wherever there is a fire and pitch in 
and give up your own life trying to save 
others, or go away where the lepers are and 
do something that will help suffering human- 
ity, or even become a foreign missioner and 
let the Zulus make a meal of you. 
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Remember, anyway, that this cold world 
calls every one who takes his own life either a 
lunatic or a fool. Which would you rather 
be ? Don't do it ; stay here and see the fun to 
the last. You will die in due time if you wait. 



FAIRS AND EXPOSITIONS 

Fairs and Expositions, universal and other- 
wise, are great things sometimes. They bring 
different people together from everywhere and 
give them a chance to brag about each other 
and show what they can do. They also draw 
to the place for the time being all the gam- 
blers, crooks, panhandlers, and doubtful wo- 
men, who go there for business purposes, 
and incidentally to see how civilization is get- 
ting along in spite of themselves. Such visi- 
tors are the hardest to shake off after the 
thing is over. 

These exhibitors of products, natural as 
well as industrial, must act for good on trade 
in general or they would not be held. Then 
they help the hotels, railroads, steamship com- 
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panics, in fact, everything connected with the 
place holding the show. Fairs make money 
circulate and give employment to thousands, 
besides furthering the ends of education and 
amusement. So far, so good. This, of course, 
applies to big international or universal expo- 
sitions, which, I believe, have done a great 
deal of good to the world at large. I know 
that fairs have benefited the planet to the ex- 
tent of giving me employment with my band 
at every one of them held in America. It beats 
the world to beat the drum at an "Exposition 
Universelle" for four or five months ! To this 
extent, I am prejudiced in favor of fairs wher- 
ever they may be held. 

It is quite different with county fairs or 
even with church fairs. These are smaller 
concerns, where we do not brag much about 
each other, but where we manage to buy ten- 
cent mittens for half a dollar and one barrel 
of apples for what we ordinarily pay for three. 
But they are fairs just the same, and they get 
the money. In a county fair we have some 
of the features of the "universelle," such as 
the "three-card monte" man, the "thimble 
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game man," the loaded trotting match, etc., 
but outside of the "applejack" brazer we have 
nothing much to cause any excitement. 

At the church fair it is very different. 
Everything is as quiet as a funeral, and while 
here and there some wideawake booth throws 
out a "subscription raffle," no suggestion of 
gambling can be found about the premises; 
and as for refreshments, if you can pro- 
duce any man or woman who ever got even 
dizzy on soda water, lemonade, or a "root 
shake" you can get a prize for it. 

How those poor, noble women work at 
church fairs nobody knows. After weeks of 
excitement getting ready, sewing and collect- 
ing things, they are on their feet for six solid 
days and evenings, hearing a lot of nonsense 
from charitable patrons, who come there to 
help the blind and the orphans, and who want 
double the worth of their money for every- 
thing they buy. Many benevolent people are 
noted for being bargain hunters at charity 
fairs. Did you ever? 
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CRANKS 

We have everything in our country of 
which any other land can boast. Further- 
more, whatever other countries may have we 
have greater articles and more of them. 
Cranks are no exception to that rule. We've 
got them of all kinds, both in private and in 
public life. Some are harmless, others noisy, 
and still others, although few, dangerous, but 
all of them are positive nuisances. Our laws 
and our manner of life make it possible for 
cranks of all kinds to roam at large without 
interference, and consequently with profit to 
themselves. 

We have no law in our country which I 
know of that can interfere with any man or 
woman calling himself Elijah, John the Bap- 
tist, Napoleon, Cleopatra or anything else he 
may want. These cranks are not crazy by any 
means. Oh, no! They make money right 
and left from the poor ignorant people who 
take them at their word and hand in to them 
their cash without a question, and then live 
satisfied that they count among their -ac- 
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quaintances this or that character of Scrip- 
ture or of history. Indeed, some of these 
shrewd prophets and patriarchs have accumu- 
lated fortunes which mount up into the mil- 
lions out of the credulity of their simple fol- 
lowers. They have formed communities, 
where, of course, they personally own every- 
thing, and sway these folks as so many sheep. 
These are the greatest of the get-rich-quick 
frauds, and the worst, for the law does not 
seem to attempt to stop them, and yet they 
are swindlers pure and simple, who swindle 
under the pretext of religion. 

A fanatical woman has gone throughout 
the country with an axe, forcibly entering 
places of business of which she does not 
approve, insulting in her mad onslaughts the 
people, the press, the pulpit, and the govern- 
ment without any interference, or very little of 
it. Perhaps she has been encouraged by the 
lawless way in which certain sworn officials, 
axe in hand, have been committing depreda- 
tions on private property and without warrant 
in law. These legal cranks know better, while 
the poor, ignorant woman does not. 
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We have seen in asylums men and women 
under restraint who imagine that they are the 
Queen of England, the President of the 
United States, Plato, Columbus, or anything 
else, but everybody knows that they are con- 
fined because they might be dangerous. Yet 
we have at large many worse cranks whom 
we know have sense enough to break the 
peace and rob the people. 

The dangerous cranks are those who want 
money from anybody, and who threaten harm 
in default of compliance with their demands. 
Of thfse we have hundreds, and they find 
their way to State prison often, and more 
often to a mad house. 

The harmless crank is the one who imagines 
he or she is "the whole thing." Of these we 
have thousands, but we do not mind them. 
Anybody can fool them by encouraging their 
ravings, and making them believe that their 
estimate of themselves is absolutely correct. 
Of this kind of cranks America has no mo- 
nopoly. They exist and flourish everywhere. 
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FIRES 

This artist of the drum, who has had the 
honor as well as the nerve to tell you, dear 
reader, his impressions of almost everything 
imaginable, must make here an open confes- 
sion. I am afraid of fire, and that is about 
the only thing I am unreasonably afraid of. 
Riots, smallpox, poverty, bad music badly 
played, creditors, the electric chair, nothing 
indeed can frighten me as much as fire. This 
business of going up in smoke is very un- 
pleasant. And, I must add, that I am more 
afraid of the smoke than I am of the flames. 

This accounts, in my mind, for the rever- 
ence and admiration I have naturally for fire- 
men. I think they deserve twice as much pay 
and half less abuse than they now get. To me, 
a hero who comes down a ladder carrying a 
human being from a burning building is worth 
ten Napoleons and as many Wellingtons. 

Incineration is always disagreeable, but 
when combined with asphyxia it must be aw- 
ful. Fires are not a necessity in a large city, 
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but they are, of course, ever-present evils, and 
I want to go on record as saying that if cap- 
ital punishment is a necessary evil, it should 
be applied promptly to any heartless, murder- 
ous man who wilfully sets any place on fire. 
It is the most dastardly of crimes, and it 
should be punished as such. 



SLUMMING 

I do not know how choice the word "slum- 
ming" is. It may be slang or it may be good 
English, but for general information let us 
say that it means visiting places that are 
called "the slums," and which nice people 
should not frequent. It has got to be a 
fashion with some people, who in other re- 
spects are considered "proper," to make an 
occasional descent upon the slums, moved 
either by idle curiosity or a sense of duty, 
in order to try to help the condition of the 
unfortunates who happen to be citizens of 
those sections of our cities. 

If a man or a woman is making the visit for 
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public spirited ends, I wish to offer no criticism 
for their attempt to see the sights just as they 
are. But I certainly think that idle curiosity 
seekers have no business there. It is danger- 
ous to get acquainted with vice in any form, 
and to go within range of it is always harm- 
ful, because vice often assumes very fascinat- 
ing ways, which may lead the unthinking and 
the innocent astray. 

It is sad to have to see humanity at 
its worst, and I cannot conceive of any healthy 
mind which can enjoy the sight of misery and 
degradation except when compelled to do so 
by stern duty. This running of men and wo- 
men after "chop suey,'' the dance halls, suicide 
halls, and gambling dens, which I am sorry 
to say has got to be a mania, is certainly wrong 
and out of place among respectable people. 
I can always tell people by their tastes. Bru- 
tal men like men or dog fights. Weak-minded 
women enjoy the vulgar sights of the under 
world. 

The best way for decent people to go slum- 
ming is to go to the parks and admire nature. 
Or to libraries and picture galleries and enjoy 
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wisdom and art. Leave the slums to the po- 
lice, whose duty it is to keep them as orderly 
as possible. 

For people who have the disposition to de- 
vote their wealth to those who may yet be re- 
claimed, let them interest themselves in organ- 
izations which exist, or should exist, in every 
great city, for the salvation of unfortunates 
who may not be too far gone in shame and 
infamy. 

INVENTIONS 

It amazes me sometimes to think of the im- 
mense number of inventions made during the 
nineteenth century, that century which has 
been the most prolific of real benefits to man- 
kind. Some of these inventions have worked 
for good and others for evil, but in the main 
they have contributed to the practical advance- 
ment of civilization and to the welfare of hu- 
manity more than anything else that history 
can record of the past centuries. 

Every new specific discovered or new de- 
vice applied for the saving or prolonging of 
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human life is a blessing, and every new kind 
of gun or projectile invented to make the 
work of destruction more swift or efficacious 
is a curse. Still this eternal contrast of good 
and evil, like the relation between births and 
deaths, is what makes this world of ours the 
conundrum that it is. 

I do not think much of labor-saving ma- 
chines, for instance, because I fear that they 
throw thousands of men and women out of 
work, and thereby increase the average of pov- 
erty and misery. The number of people who 
want, and need, to work for a living is so 
great, and it grows steadily so fast, that I im- 
agine the labor-saving machines to be of more 
benefit to the rich employer than to the poor 
employe. 

All inventions which have made life easier, 
safer and more endurable are, of course, the 
blessings of the century. In the most impor- 
tant necessities of humanity, such as food, hab- 
itations, heating, cooling, locomotion, etc., 
vast improvements have been made and the 
race has reaped the benefits. I am delighted 
to see that to those ends wonderful creations 
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of human ingenuity are appearing constantly 
before us. 

Electricity, the wonder of modern times, 
easily takes the palm in the number of com- 
modities made available to the people. See 
the marvellous trinity at work on a trolley 
car. The same beneficent source moves the 
vehicle on its march, lights it and heats it. 
Think of the benefits of the telegraph, which 
makes of far distant continents near-by neigh- 
bors. And how enormous and complicated 
machinery is operated unassumingly and with- 
out dirt or noise. Look at the lighting sys- 
tem, which has sent candles, oils and even 
gas to the primitive country villages. And 
the telephone, and talking and singing ma- 
chines, and the pictures moving and repre- 
senting to us events in action. 

Just imagine for a moment what would 
our Uncle Josh from Koplonk say if he was 
landed on a busy thoroughfare to-day and saw 
cars going and coming without horses or 
puffing locomotives. Would he believe that 
his nephew could leave America and in five 
days be smoking a cigar with cousin Edward 
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VII. in London? Why, he would go back to 
Koplonk and tell his brother Reuben that New 
York had been knocked out of place by Mars 
and we are all living on that planet now. 

There is more fun in a telephone than in 
anything ever devised by man. You ring, and 
a charming female, with a frigid voice, 
on the other end says ^^Numberf and before 
you can tell her what you want she has told 
you several times the same thing, ^^Numberf 
'^Number f Finally, after you induce her to 
let you do the talking, she says, in the 
same tone of voice and still at the same 
temperature, ^^BusyT' You wait, and start to 
say your prayers or repeat audibly "Now I lay 
me down to sleep," just to keep from profan- 
ity; then you try again and again, with the 
same result, until at last you hear **Go 
ahead I'' and another voice keeps saying *'Hel- 
lo, hello, hello,'' so fast that you naturally 
think the man is swearing at you. And when, 
exasperated, you shout "Hello, yourself," he 
tells you to speak a little louder and to stick 
your mouth in the telephone. Oh, it's great 
fun 1 I tell you. This invention is great. 
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Think of it 1 You can call up your wife and 
inform her you must work late that night, 
and, while you're holding your breath, expect- 
ing her to make a terrible storm for you, and 
say, "It is not so, you are a brute," etc., etc., 
she says all right, and as soon as you drop 
the receiver she calls up "Jack," and makes a 
plan to go with him to the theatre that night, 
as she would otherwise be lonely. 

And you can ring up your office on your way 
to the races and tell your boss all about that 
"dreadful bilious attack of last night." And 
you need not face creditors, and you can trap 
debtors before they get out, and you can know 
the results of all the sports without leaving 
your office, from the gambling in the Stock 
Exchange to the betting at Sheepshead Bay. 
No use, it's fine 1 

Now the only trouble about inventions is 
that they benefit everybody except the poor in- 
ventor. This poor creature generally starves, 
while those who robbed him of the product 
of his brain coin money and represent them- 
selves as the real inventors. The pirates on 
the seas of "patents" and "copyrights" are 
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always on the lookout for victims to fleece, 
and they get the money in nearly all cases. 
They are the "come ons" of the promoting 
fraternity. The men who put inventions on 
the market, or who publish books or works of 
art, sometimes get rich and travel on the Con- 
tinent, while inventors, authors, and compos- 
ers wear linen dusters in the winter and stay 
in bed whenever they send their clothes to the 
laundry. Still, hats off! to the nineteenth 
century inventors 1 1 There is no telling what 
the twentieth century will do. 

BLUE LAWS 

Some people are born sad. They seem al- 
ways sorry when anybody smiles. You never 
can tell whether they have been run over by 
a beer wagon, or are mad because somebody 
got upon the earth ahead of them. They 
are always upset; in other words, they are 
**blue." These are the people who invented 
the "blue laws." 

The object of "blue laws," as I understand 
it, is to make life so miserable for every- 
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body that men and women will go about with 
faces two yards long, carrying their coffins on 
their heads on their way to the graveyard, 
to wait there until Gabriel blows the trum- 
pet, when they will then turn in for good. 

Ordinary laws restrict people within their 
rights and remind them of their duties to 
others. No interference with the people is 
meant as long as they behave themselves. 
Blue laws, on the contrary, are meant to keep 
officials busy looking for trouble, spying the 
people even on their most innocent actions, an- 
noying them, oppressing them without any 
reason, watching what they eat and drink, and 
as to the hours when they go to bed and get 
up ; in fact, doing everything which is foolish 
and illegal as well. 

I wonder why these well-meaning but mis- 
guided advocates of the blue laws enjoy seeing 
humanity moaning and crying rather than 
happy and laughing? And why do they im- 
agine that it is worse to smile on Sunday than 
on any other day ? Sunday is the only day on 
which the poor and the hard working folk, 
who have no opportunity to be cheerful at any 
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other time, are free from their labors, and this 
is precisely the day when the "blue laws" fiend 
puts on his stern, unsympathetic physiognomy, 
and wants everybody else to wear the same 
mask he has on. There is altogether too 
much **You must not do this" and "You must 
not do that" in this free country of ours to 
reflect any credit on our much descanted lib- 
erty and happiness. I am very much afraid 
that "dyspepsia" is an inborn ailment with the 
"better than you" contingent, who want us all 
to walk the path they themselves tread. 
Laugh and be merry, my Puritan friend, and 
rejoice in seeing your neighbor enjoying harm- 
less pleasures any day in the week ; it will do 
good to your conscience, your liver, your dis- 
position, and to your features. Remember, 
we are in the twentieth century, where we do 
not tie dogs with sausages as they used to do 
when they lighted fires for unbelievers. Wake 
up, and see how beautiful nature is, how warm 
the sun, and how fascinating are the little chil- 
dren running after flowers. Unloosen yoi^r 
lips and say something cheery to your fellows 1 
Come, brothers, don't be so sour. 
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DINING OUT 

People in America are now cultivating the 
taste for dining out, which means an occa- 
sional dinner at nice restaurants (I do not 
mean eating-houses), where a course menu is 
generally used, instead of the regulation home 
dinner. The table d'hote can do one thing sure- 
ly for us, and that is to teach us to take time 
while we eat our meals, and to compel us to 
eat slowly. Then the music and the surround- 
ings, while we wait for each course, make 
it pleasant and promote digestion, which our 
usual habit of gulping down our food, as if we 
were hurrying to take the last boat, does 
not. 

Of course there are many humorous inci- 
dents connected with the table d'hote dinners 
that are exceedingly amusing. For example, 
no matter how plain and humble our usual 
fare at home may be, we are bound to find 
fault with everything with a French or Italian 
name which is placed before us, and abuse 
the waiter for our inability to catch on right 
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away. The wines are thoroughly analyzed 
by us even if we have never tasted the brand 
before, and the coffee we do not find as good 
as the decoction we are accustomed to. All 
these things furnish merriment for the veter- 
an diners sitting near us. When we ourselves 
become veterans we do not do them any more. 
I recollect once when a friend asked me to 
dinner in one of those imitation table d'hote 
restaurants, he said he was tired of the home 
cooking, and he wanted to see if a meal 
made up of foreign dishes would not make 
an agreeable change. Well, we went, but we 
got there a little too late, and what happened? 
After we had gone through the whole menu 
card only to be told in every instance that what 
we wanted was "all out," this was the dinner 
that we compromised on at last : Barley soup, 
boiled codfish, corned beef and cabbage, 
boiled potatoes, rice pudding and boiled cof- 
fee heated anew. I then suggested that, in 
order to give our dinner the *Taree" flavor, 
we should indulge in a cordial, but we had 
to get it at the saloon on the corner ; and when 
I asked my Hibernian friend to give us a 
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"pousse cafe," he asked us "How d'ye make 
it?" and we said in unison, "Make it a high- 
ball Scotch." 

In some of the "table dee hot" restaurants 
one can often see soubrettes drinking cock- 
tails, and blase young dudes paying for them, 
nice old fellows, with pretty young girls, tak- 
ing lessons in the art of eating three miles 
of spaghetti at one meal, and a lot of people 
with more jewels on their fingers and ears than 
brains in their heads. Sometimes the music is 
so bad there that it actually works for the 
benefit of the house by spoiling appetites. But, 
taking it all in all, dining out is a good habit, 
as I said, if only to keep us from shovelling 
food into our mouths like coal into a furnace, 
as we do constantly in our so-called eating- 
houses or at our own tables. 



COMMERCIALISM 

The spirit of commercialism seems to con- 
trol everything in our times. To make money 
out of every one of our actions, whether they 
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are social, political, artistic or what not, is 
the ideal now. Personal interest and the de- 
sire to succeed in money getting is quite natu- 
ral, but the selfish, sordid manner in which 
is used every possible step taken in life just 
for gain destroys the beauty and the sublimity 
of our mission on earth. 

Political corruption, of course, is due to 
that very spirit and to nothing else. Does 
any one enter the public service with the single 
desire to serve his country for a moderate re- 
muneration? Not at all. Politicians of our 
time always ask the question before aspiring 
to public place, "How much is there in it for 
me?" and they generally see to it that every- 
thing in it is for them. In Society, do men and 
women in general get married for love ? No, 
with some exceptions, of course. It is aston- 
ishing to see how even young men and women 
try to measure their admirers by the size of 
their pocketbooks before they give to love 
and congeniality, or merit, a single thought. 

In art, how is it? Money the first con- 
sideration. Artists and their talents are 
judged by the amount of money they can or 
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may make, not by their genius. A lot of 
men, who know nothing about the musical or 
dramatic art except the commercial side of it, 
control the whole business. No man or wo- 
man can even make an appearance in public 
unless allowed to do so by the syndicates or 
musical instrument houses. Here I am my- 
self, I have a contract to play the bass drums 
manufactured by Zump & Co., and I am not 
allowed to use any other. The public loses 
the opportunity to hear a fine artist, for a 
piano house owns that artist, and he cannot 
be allowed to use, on some special occasion, 
some other maker's piano. Just . so it is 
with me with the drum. Now isn't that 
wrong? The funniest thing about it is that 
the artists do not care which piano they should 
play nor what drum, but they are paid for 
saying and leading the public to believe that 
that particular instrument is the great and 
only, etc., etc. ! Then in another year they 
come out and say, or cause to be said, the same 
things for another different piano or drum, 
which it may pay them better to play. What 
fools we are ! 
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But open, brazen commercialism is far bet- 
ter, repugnant as it is, than hypocrisy and 
false pretences; trying to get money out of 
everything and then posing as philanthropists 
and public-spirited men. "Out for the money'' 
is a phrase which may be slang, and surely it 
is not very elegant, but it is a true saying so 
far as conditions are to-day. Commercialism 
is fast taking away the fine feelings of our 
people, and making us simply vulgar, selfish 
money hunters, without any thought of any- 
thing higher. 

POETRY 

I was thinking yesterday how few poets 
we have nowadays, and indeed how few real 
poets the world ever had. Many people think 
that making verses is poetry, but I know 
that is a mistake. There are very few peo- 
ple who can think or feel poetically, and yet 
there are thousands who can make rhymes. 
The one is a purely technical process, the 
other a divine gift. And so we read often- 
times prosy poetry and poetic prose. 
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The test, it seems to me, is what we call 
blank verse. There are many verses which 
are so blank that when we read them we feel 
like saying "Blankety blank!" Again, many 
people imagine that there is no music except 
in the rhyme. This is another mistake, for 
I have read blank verse in which you can see 
and feel the rhythm, the color, and the beauty 
of a symphony, while many measured verses 
are so syncopated that they sound like a rag- 
time. 

Epic poetry has always been interesting 
from the time of Homer down to our days, 
and the same can be said of pastoral poems. 
But they have to be really great to be attrac- 
tive. Elegies we always respect, because they 
deal with the dead, and whether they are good 
or bad verses we are invariably impelled to 
say, **Requiescat in pacel" both to the dead 
and to the verses. 

Love poetry strikes me as funny always. 
Even poets when they are in love occasionally 
make very bad poetry. People in love are 
not responsible for what they do or say. I 
remember now a little birthday verse which 
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2L man in love, having transformed himself 
into a poet for the occasion, once sent to his 
lady love, thus : 

But, oh ! Rosalie, my Rosalie! 

IM like to-day to sing to thee! 

I own but one harp, 'tis not enough! 

Thy praises to chant— oh ! that is rough! 

Just see what a fool of a man this, to con- 
fess to his loved one (upon whom many a 
plate of ice cream and oyster fries had been 
bestowed when out for an evening) , that he 
could not afford to hire an extra harp for such 
a great anniversary 1 Think of passing into 
history as the one-harped bard 1 Only blind, 
incurable love could make a sane man write 
such a bad verse with a single harp. If he had 
had two he would have broken the record. 

Many an able preacher has spoiled a well- 
thought and delivered sermon, in the most 
select prose, by flying into poetry at the end 
and breaking the backbone of his discourse 
with a very prosiac bad rhyme. I wonder why 
people think that poets are as easily made as 
bricklayers or insurance clerks ? 
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Poets are bom, my minstrel friends, and 
not made. Let alone and do not meddle with 
poetry. "The goblins will catch you if you 
don't watch out." 



RAPID TRANSIT 

What is rapid transit? How many people 
do really know what that phrase means ? Is 
it moving from one place to another quickly ? 
No ; rapid transit is not this. 

Rapid transit is something that goes slow 
and always makes us get home or to business 
late. It is something owned by those who 
steal a franchise from the people in the first 
place, and then proceed to charge fares for 
the privilege of abusing passengers, causing 
them to break their appointments, packing 
them in foul, unventilated cars like pigs in a 
pen, throwing them out in some lonely, cold 
open road to wait for the car behind, and, 
occasionally killing or maiming helpless pedes- 
trians. 

It is also a fine device to gamble with at the 
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Stock Exchange, where the sharpers on the in- 
side usually fleece the unsuspecting outsiders. 
The cars are not run with an eye single to the 
comfort of the patrons of the road, but with a 
combination of several eyes open to outrage 
the public at the slightest provocation, while 
the employes of the company, inhumanly un- 
derpaid, become careless, and ultimately grow 
to think that the cars are run for their own 
amusement. 

Rapid transit is also a magnificent evange- 
listic agent to put men and women to the most 
severe tests of their patience and self-control, 
thus giving them a chance to make rapid 
strides towards the heavenly life. Of course, it 
promotes profanity at times, and men become 
often pugnacious, swearing that they will do 
this, that and the other thing, but the own- 
ers of the cars know too well that the Ameri- 
can people will stand anything, and they pack 
them in over and over again, and make them 
pay their five cents and hang on the straps. 
This is what makes rapid transit a problem 
without a solution. I cannot see any way to 
make transit rapid any more than I can see a 
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hope of making monopolists decent and hu- 
mane. 

NAGGING 

Nagging women are just exactly like brag- 
ging men. They are such because they cannot 
help it. They are born that way, and they will 
nag and brag even when talking to themselves. 
Bragging makes men perfectly absurd, while 
nagging makes nothing but wrinkles of the 
faces of handsome women, and the latter is a 
very great factor in making runaway hus- 
bands. Both habits are bad and tiresome. 

A "nag" will keep at the same thing, re- 
peating the same words over and over again, 
until the very walls are ready to come down 
in desperation. Very few young women are 
"nags," in fact, I think it is a sign of fast 
approaching old age to be nagging somebody 
all the time. Women who "nag" get a pecu- 
liar expression on their faces. Of course, they 
cannot be expected to be pretty or interesting, 
but they acquire a set expression, a dead eye, a 
wrinkled forehead, and while the upper jaw 
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does not move at all, the lower one gets very 
Umber, and moves as fast sometimes as that 
of a busy auctioneer. If women only knew 
how ugly they look when caught by the cam- 
era In the act of nagging they would never do 
it. There are only three results that can hap- 
pen in a household presided over by a nag- 
ging wife, and they are these : either the hus- 
band, when he cannot stand it any longer, 
goes into drink, which is bad, or becomes a 
'*henpeck," which is worse, or he runs away 
forever, which is the best thing he can do for 
all concerned. 

A man will rather marry a woman with any 
other defect than the nagging habit. Nothing 
can cure nagging except amputation of the 
tongue, and even then a nagger may find relief 
in writing down whatever she would have 
said. Follow good advice, ladies, don't nag 
if you want to be young and look charming. 

NUISANCES 

A man who sits next to you at the theatre 
and spends the whole evening explaining to 
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you and to others what is going to happen in 
the next scene is a nuisance, and a very aggra- 
vating kind of a nuisance. So is the one who 
keeps on telling you, while travelling on a 
Hudson River boat, what is coming a mile off, 
and interfering with your reading or your nap. 

It is not only ugly high fences next to your 
house, or the keeping of pigs and chickens 
in the adjoining yard, or the seventeen dogs 
and one hundred cats disturbing your rest at 
night which are nuisances. There are many 
others that keep your temper constantly on 
edge and which have to be fought all the time. 

Take, for instance, the man or woman 
who pounds on the piano all day in the flat 
above yours, or the one who yells coon songs 
at the top of his voice, they are fearful nui- 
sances. Or the man who is full of fishing sto- 
ries or hunting adventures, which he constant- 
ly imposes upon his friends; isn't he a nui- 
sance? And the very tidy housekeeper who 
thinks that nobody but herself can do things, 
and who will keep on eternally talking about 
how much she has to do, as if we all did not 
have to hustle ; what is she but a nuisance ? 
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The fact Is that we are all nuisances at 
times without knowing it. To those not par- 
ticularly interested in our doings we must 
necessarily act as nuisances occasionally. 

Now, the boisterous, rough man Is a nui- 
sance, and so is the over-sensitive woman who 
gets offended at every little thing, and the man 
or woman who tries to run the whole neigh- 
borhood, and the one who is always mewing 
about his troubles or his sickness, and the 
blower who brags about his luck and his suc- 
cess, and the perennial religionist who is try- 
ing to convert every one he or she knows. 
Then beggars, peddlers, noisy children, the 
elevated trains, the church bells, everything 
that comes into our way when we do not want 
it is a nuisance. 

The greatest of them all, however, is the 
one who so lives in the past that he is always 
lamenting ; that we do not do things as grand- 
mother did, and who thinks we are going 
fast to perdition because we do this or that 
other thing, of which he knows nothing ex- 
cept by hearsay. 
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THE SEASONS 

We are supposed to have, according to the 
calendar or almanac, four seasons every solar 
year, well-defined seasons which are scheduled 
to begin on certain specified days of certain 
months. Summer, Autumn, Winter, and 
Spring come around in order, or rather we 
expect them to do so. But do they? Let us 
see. 

For the last two or three years we have been 
having nothing but Winter, with here and 
there a little touch of Summer, and some unde- 
finable weather masquerading as Spring. 

Between the clerk of the weather and the 
stores there has been some partial understand- 
ing in order to keep us guessing and buying 
season wares in spite of the thermometer and 
the skies. Nature has been having a lot of 
fun with both of them lately, and we have 
seen Easter hats presiding over sealskin 
sacques, and Summer suits getting wrinkled 
under the weight of heavy ulsters. Many 
charming women have I seen gazing at Spring 
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and Summer goods, displayed at store win- 
dows, under a heavy snowstorm, but the cal- 
endar reads "Spring," and people have 
changed their Winter underclothing for a 
good double pneumonia with typhoid fever 
thrown in. And sports shiver at the race 
track and the baseball games, kept alive by 
hot drinks and the recollection that two years 
ago this time it was pretty warm. People 
sitting by the fire assure us with chattering 
teeth that "Spring, beautiful Spring" is here. 

These people reason this way: "The calen- 
dar never makes a mistake, for is not January 
1st New Year's Day and July 4th Indepen- 
dence Day? It says Spring on March 21st, 
and that settles it. Never mind the weather 
or "old probabilities," or the thermometer 
and barometer. It is time to wear light clothes, 
eat fruits — if you find any that are ripe — 
and look for the verdure and the birds who 
have not come yet. You see, neither vege- 
tation nor the birds ever read the calendar, 
so, with strong common sense, they are wait- 
ing for the weather to call them into life. 

The seasons, although officially due at the 
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proper date, take it into their heads occasional- 
ly to disappoint people and make mincemeat 
of the almanac. It's all Winter this year, it 
may be all Summer the next. Meantime, 
keep "springy" and cheerful, even if you have 
to skate in August. It will come out all right. 



POVERTY 

The trials and tribulations to which we are 
put through poverty are, no doubt, great 
factors in our spiritual progress, but they are 
very unpleasant. This eternal conjugation of 
the verb **to have*' in the negative is hard 
and not euphonic. "I have not," "I had not," 
"I shall not have," and other tenses of this 
important verb are not only monotonous but 
lonely. In this world, at least, the word "to 
have" is very active indeed, but when you or I 
have to put the fatal "not" to make it con- 
jugable, it forces us to wish we were in the 
desert looking for water rather than trying to 
keep our grammar. 

It is awfully hard to be poor and control 
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your temper on all occasions. To be sure, fel- 
lows with subscriptions for a dinner to a politi- 
cal leader, or other like nuisances, keep clear 
of us, but there is not a man living who would 
not prefer to be bled by the thousand and one 
busybodies, who want to make themselves 
solid with somebody at everybody's expense, 
to the condition of being forever forced to say, 
"I have not." Then remember that the two 
important verbs "to have" and "to be" are, as 
a matter of fact, consequent upon each other 
in the grammar of this cold, cold world. "He 
has not," they say, therefore, "he is not I" As 
an example, let us say: "He has not any 
money," therefore, "he is not anybody." That 
sentence is kind of cruel, but it is true notwith- 
standing. 

It sets us all thinking, and we often see 
people putting on a Hamlet-like physiognomy, 
and on the lowest register of their voices 
hear them say, "To be or not to be, that is 
the nut to crack!" and they walk on melan^ 
choly, without a ghost of a chance of being no- 
ticed by any one. 

Poverty is not only monotonous, but it is 
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also very inconvenient. Of course, It has its 
redeeming features, such as keeping us busy 
looking for something, whereas we would 
miss the excitement of that chase if we had 
what we have not. Again, hope, divine hope, 
abides more firmly in the aspiring breast of 
the **have nots" than is the case with those 
who know the verb in the affirmative only. 

There is really no pleasure in having every- 
thing we want. Lx)ok at the world and see 
how the wise Ruler of the universe has given 
almost the monopoly of genius, courage, vir- 
tue and usefulness to the poor. When a model 
was patterned for humanity to follow a man 
was given to us who had every beautiful attri- 
bute except material wealth. Nearly all the 
useful inventions, the wonderful doctrines of 
science and the greatest creations of art have 
been produced by the poor. So we are cheered 
in the belief that after all poverty is sometimes 
a blessing. In the beginning and at the end 
we all have written the same "I have not," 
either on our cradles or over our graves. So, 
cheer up I ! 
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TONSORIALANA 

This high-sounding word, that really means 
the "act of getting shaved," is used to de- 
scribe the tonsorial art parlors and their 
manipulators, which are the barbers of old 
and their shops. 

A barber shop is a great institution. The 
better the place, the closer the shave and the 
higher the pay. One visit to these shops costs 
just thirty-five cents. We have to pay fif- 
teen for the shave, with cuts, bumps and 
twistings of our neck thrown in; then the 
operator gets ten cents, which he expects, or 
we have to be referred to as **bums,'* etc., 
and th^n the boy attendant wants another ten 
for helping us with our overcoats. Sometimes 
they expect us to buy washes for the falling 
hair, which the next time you come they laugh- 
ingly refer to as doing no good at all, or 
brushes, combs, soaps, or other things we can 
purchase anywhere for half the price. 

Somebody has said that the three usual 
ways to spread the news are: the telegraph, 
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telephone, and tell-a-woman ; but it must have 
been a man who shaves at home and never 
consigns himself to the tender mercies of a 
barber's chair, or he would have also added, 
"tell-a-barber.** If you want to learn any- 
thing about anybody, you can hear it at the 
barber shop. No more thorough information 
about politics, business or social matters can 
be gathered anywhere than "at the bar- 
ber's." 

Barbers tell you everything about them- 
selves, yourself, or your neighbor. They can 
give you more losing tips on the races than 
even the professional tipsters. As the razor 
glides downwards or sideways, the smooth 
tongue of the barber keeps you from feeling 
the indentures of the implement. You hear 
things you never heard before about politics, 
more cleverly and certainly more grammati- 
cally said than you ever heard them from 
political district leaders. When the time 
comes for the artist to play football with your 
face, already scalded by very hot towels, you 
are as wise a man as ever sat under a master, 
and yqu are then plastered with heterogeneous 
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perfumes and chalk. Finally, when dismissed 
and he shouts "next** you go out feeling that 
thirty-five cents is a cheap price for all the fun 
you have had. 

Barbers, as a rule, don't care much for wo- 
men or bearded men, for they are not in touch 
with tonsorial ways. Men who know how to 
shave themselves are also classed as *^dead 
wood" at their shops. I would not miss the 
chat and the fun at the barber's for anything, 
even if I often get a lot of plaster on my face 
as a result of a shaving. 



NOTORIETY 

It is wonderful how some people have a 
strange mania for notoriety of any sort, and 
how they seek opportunity to pose before 
the calcium light of publicity at the slight- 
est provocation. To see their names or their 
pictures in the newspapers they will do almost 
anything. Whether they spend three days at 
Lakewood, or whether they had three friends 
to dinner, the press must be informed, with 
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the request that the public, through the col- 
umns of the papers, be taken into their confi- 
dence also. 

We see very often in the papers the im- 
portant piece of news that Lizzie, the young- 
est daughter of John Smith, of Codfish Street, 
is engaged to be married. Now, John 
Smith is one of the names of three pages 
of John Smiths among the forty-five pages 
of Smiths in the directory, and, no doubt, 
very well known within the block where his 
house is situated ; but who, under the sun, be- 
yond that block knows John Smith, or cares 
whether Lizzie gets married or not? 

Again, if John Brown from Hickorynut 
Street buys a horse and wagon, the public 
has to be informed of the fact, and look at the 
pictures of the outfit when John Brown's little 
family goes out for a ride. What a vulgar 
thing this display is I Is it not enough that 
we have to read where Alderman this or As- 
semblyman that expects to spend the summer, 
and about the dresses worn by the misses this 
or that at a party, then why must we be kept 
informed about the doings of people nobody 
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cares a rap for, except those who probably 
write the notice ? 

Running after the public press for notices 
and puffs used to be the sole business of ifbolish 
and second-rate artists, and of shopkeepers 
who miss no chance to advertise their wares, 
but it has got to be a fashion with people in 
private life, who ought to know that domestic 
matters are not fit subjects for public interest 
or discussion. « 

Intense love of notoriety betrays a small in- 
tellect and an absolute lack of refinement. 
Fame is different from notoriety, for famous 
people get notoriety in spite of themselves, 
while notorious people get a fame that is not 
very desirable, and which they make for them- 
selves in spite of others. 

We certainly are not so interesting to other 
people as we are to ourselves, so what is the 
use of intruding our affairs and our pictures 
where we are not asked, and wasting a lot of 
paper and ink in doing so? Please don't 
stand before the camera all the time. 
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SPEECHMAKING 

There is no doubt that we Americans are 
bom speakers and some even orators. It 
takes very little provocation for any of us to 
rise and take the floor. The very first phrases 
we learn at the nursery are "Ladies and gen- 
tlemen I" and 'Tellow citizens!" and once we 
memorize these the rest is easy sailing. 

The speech is as indispensable with us 
as the patience to listen to it. Being free- 
born citizens of this great Republic we claim 
as our first right the boring of our fellow 
free-bom citizens with our ramblings upon 
any subject and upon any occasion. 

In other countries speechmaking is left to 
speakers, that is, to people who have something 
to say, and who know how to say it. There 
is, consequently, a chance there for the pres- 
ervation of something like the purity of the 
language. Men are cited as models of erudi- 
tion or rhetoric, or of both, in other countries, 
and the people who do not know how never 
even dream of getting up to say anything, 
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being contented with sitting down to listen and 
being instructed. Not so with us. That 
would be un-American and unpatriotic. We 
are bound to inflict upon our fellow crea- 
tures all the absurdities and all the bad gram- 
mar of which we may be capable. 

It is painful as well as amusing to see some 
poor fellows who, under this national delu- 
sion, consider it a duty to take the floor, and, 
after a battle with logic and grammar, which 
they have themselves provoked, try, ineffectu- 
ally, and wind up like one in a maze — help- 
less. 

At lodges, at a dinner, at political gather- 
ings, at churches, everywhere, in fact, these 
improvised orators are very much in evidence. 
The smallest pretext of anything launches 
them into a sea of meaningless words, and 
they expect the much-abused listener to un- 
derstand what the speaker himself does not. 
I remember at a church gathering where a 
man of very inferior education and absolutely 
no talent, being called upon for a prayer, got 
up with all the dignity of an elder, for he 
was one, and actually began to tell our Heav- 
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enly Father what to do and what not to do. 
And when he was giving thanks for every- 
thing, he expressed gratitude for the beautiful 
evening in spite of the noise which the tremen- 
dous rain-storm was making on the roof and 
at the windows. Everybody laughed, and the 
poor man, in trying to close his speech, kept it 
open fifteen minutes longer, just because he did 
not know how to stop. 

There is far more fun in some of these 
speeches we hear at lodges and political meet- 
ings than in any vaudeville in town, if one 
only listens. At dinners it is not so bad, for 
there people hardly ever listen to what is said, 
half of the audience talking and the other half 
eating, and all of them usually too far away 
from the speakers to hear anything. 

Humorous addresses are more endurable 
when they are bad than serious ones, although 
they are both equally funny. However, we 
believe in the theory of "when we have some- 
thing to say, hire a hall and say it," and 
ask people to come in and get wise. Speech- 
making will go along in its steady and destruc- 
tive march until some law is passed against the 
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defacing of grammar and common sense. The 
gentleman from the 77th has the floor 1 Let 
him do with it as he sees fit ! I 



DUELLING 

Here is one of the few glorious institutions 
of the Middle Ages which we retain at present 
in some countries, and which ought to become 
extinct by the force of the laws, since some 
men seem to be uninfluenced by public opinion 
regarding this ridiculous practice. 

Just follow me in a synopsis of the whole 
thing, and tell me whether you can remember 
a more ludicrous farce than a duel. Two men 
get involved in some dispute or quarrel which 
they, in their stupidity, cannot settle in any 
other way than by a personal encounter. The 
offense may be real or imaginary, it may be 
grave or insignificant, but at any rate blood 
is the only balm that can heal it. The honor 
of one or of both combatants is involved or 
seem to them to be so, and these two deluded 
fools imagine that the whole world is watch- 
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ing breathless to see their "honor" vindicated, 
whereas people do not care at all about them 
or their affairs any more than about the death 
of a dog in the streets. 

Each one of them approaches a "true" 
friend and ask him to act for him in the 
matter, in other words, these friends are asked 
to be the "seconds," thereby becoming willing 
accomplices in the proposed violation of the 
law. The "seconds" are asked to keep the 
thing sacredly secret, which they do by telling 
their intimate friends, also in confidence, and 
their wives, who, of course, keep it to them- 
selves, after explaining in tears the cause of 
their excitement to their own lady friends, 
who, in turn, tell their husbands, who later 
confidentially talk it over at their business 
places. 

The challenged party has the choice of 
weapons, which might be pistols, swords, a 
field gun or carbolic acid. The place is se- 
lected and a doctor is engaged for what may 
happen, and he in turn rests twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours with that secret in his breast, 
without telling a soul, not even to his wife. 
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The next step is for the principals, no mat- 
ter how brave or how expert at arms they 
may be, to make arrangements for death. 
Both make a will, if they have anything to 
leave to anybody, and of course this also is 
done under "sacredly secret conditions.^' 
The whole party assumes a very much con- 
cerned, funereal air until the time for action 
comes, when, through stimulants, foolish 
pride, and braggadocio, they change that 
physiognomic aspect for one of courage and 
readiness to kill and to die. Off they go to 
the slaughter of one or both idiots, and the 
vindication of their honor, if such men as 
dare violate every law of decency and moral- 
ity by taking the law in their own hands; 
who are ready to leave their families in sorrow 
and desolation, and who do not realize that 
they are the laughing-stock of all sensible peo- 
ple have any honor. Such crews should be 
sent invariably to State prison bag and bag- 
gage as a warning to other fools. 

When young students get into one of these 
comic-opera duels, or fire-eaters in national 
congresses, or public men of any kind do 
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the same, of course, the whole civilized world 
derives a great deal of amusement from it. 
The accounts printed of the farce with details 
of the pin scratches they give each other with 
rapiers or other implements used in washing 
soiled honor among duellists only amuse. But 
when by chance anybody gets seriously hurt 
or loses his life the public then thinks that the 
stern hand of the law should fall heavily upon 
these professional killers. 

As a rule, nine duels out of ten are stopped 
by the police, as in most cases one or both of 
the men, at the thought of what may happen, 
see to it that the authorities know of it in 
time. Then they say their honor is washed, 
for it was not their fault that the cruel authori- 
ties would not permit them to slay each other. 

Enough of this stupid farce I Duelling be- 
longs to the Dark Ages. Take the coffee 
without the pistols hereafter. Let it be said, 
** Coffee and cakes for two" instead. 
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MAY MOVING 

Moving on the first of May, like the giving 
of presents at Christmas time, is a peculiar 
custom of ours, and equally formidable. No 
doubt, we all agree to the proposition that 
moving at any time is terrible, but when we 
have to do it when everybody else is doing the 
same thing, it is, to put it mildly, one of the 
greatest calamities that can befall a man. 
Going into a house when somebody else is 
going out of it would be a simple matter if 
it were not for the fact that the furniture and 
belongings of both parties are in the way of 
each other. Truckmen know how hard it is, 
and so, to make it more pleasant for us and 
more profitable for themselves, they charge 
two and three times the price for moving us, 
and sometimes we have to beg of them to do 
it at any cost, and not to be angry if we do 
not approve of their destruction of our 
goods. 

It is a sight, one of these movings, either 
in or out. It does not make any difference 
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which way we go, it is hard. Some one said 
once that "two movings are equal to one fire." 
Why, my friends, I have not yet seen a half 
dozen conflagrations that would be even a cir- 
cumstance to a first of May moving. Have 
you? 

Tear up carpets, tear down shades, off 
comes one leg of the piano, the beds get all 
topsy-turvy and remain so for weeks, every- 
thing is lame, the water does not run, the gas 
can't be turned on, dirt, dust, fatigue, nails, 
rusty and otherwise, and finally meals eaten 
off the mantel-piece for days, and sleep en- 
joyed on mattresses on the floor for a week. 
Isn't that fine ? Does not that beat camping 
out by several lengths ? And still we keep on 
moving whenever we have a chance. May 
first is a great day for — ^truckmen 1 



NOISES 

When you open your eyes about a few min- 
utes before seven o'clock in the morning, have 
you ever listened as the clock strikes seven, 
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especially if you live near a public street, to 
the strange conglomeration of different noises 
going on at the same time ? 

Every whistle of every machine shop, boat, 
etc., stirs your soul. Then the noises of the 
elevated roads, together with the buzz of 
the trolleys arid the rumblings of all the wag- 
ons in the universe stirs it some more. 
Added to these we hear at the same time the 
cow bells of the rag man, the trumpet solo 
of the knife-sharpening man, the soprano 
voice of the horseradish woman singing a 
quartette with the "cash for clothes man," 
the "vegetable man" and the staccato song of 
the iceman. The letter carrier's piccolo, the 
Italian's organ, the little piano students of the 
whole neighborhood giving a brushing to 
"Bedelia," because it is the only hour they 
can practise, and finally the bells of all the 
near-by churches, which keep tolling an accom- 
paniment to the terrific yelling of eight hun- 
dred children playing tag in the streets. 

Is it a wonder that the nerves of the people 
who live in the crowded cities are all shat- 
tered ? The noise is so intense, and we might 
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say so compact at times, that It sounds like 
the roaring of an advancing ocean which 
comes to sweep us away. Of course, we are 
used to it, and hardly ever notice it. That is 
the reason, I say, if you are awake at that 
time, listen to it and try to disentangle one 
noise from another. It is like a lot of fine 
cord when it gets all in a knot. Of course, if 
you live near a boiler factory or in the midst 
of two dozen machine shops all going at the 
same time, you cannot enjoy the aforesaid 
analytical pastime, for there it is all synthetic. 
All of them are so merged that we hear but 
one. It is almost an unison. 

Try it once, for it is amusing, unless you 
were out late the night before, in which case 
you may get so mad that you cannot hear any- 
thing. But if you can, you will find out that 
even noise is a composite of several good 
things, when those things are taken separately 
and singly. 
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THREE PICTURES 

The Circus. — There they are, the chil- 
dren ! the circus is in town, and everybody has 
gone circus mad I The parade is on and the 
stoops and the sidewalks are filled with the 
dear little children, and the larger children and 
the rest of us — all gone back to childhood's 
days. The gilded wagons carrying the more or 
less ferocious beasts are passing, and the bands 
play good or bad music, — it does not make 
any difference, for nobody listens to it, — and 
the beautiful prancing horses mounted by dar- 
ing riders, male and female, in dazzling cos- 
tumes, pass on together with the supers hired 
for the occasion. Now come the wild men 
from Borneo, Long Island, and the Irish In- 
dians, the French clowns from Paterson, 
New Jersey, and more bands, and more 
horses, and more picturesque wagons, carry- 
ing goddesses who look as if they have been 
out all night; the children laugh and clap 
their small hands in ecstasy, and that is worth 
the whole circus. To their tents they go, 
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and money pours in; everybody eats peanuts 
and throws the shells anywhere, and the fakirs 
are there with the other wild things; the 
horses dance, the pigs solve arithmetical prob- 
lems, the goats fire pistols, nobody laughs at 
the clowns — and the circus is gone 1 1 

July Fourth. — Sh — ^buml Bim, bam, 
bom — sh! This is Independence Day, and 
we are trying to celebrate it by burning 
as many buildings as we can, maiming our- 
selves and keeping the ambulances and the 
fire engines busy. Hooray I for the Father of 
our country ! Bim, bum, bom ! and off it goes, 
a million or two of firecrackers, in remem- 
brance of the day. We burn all this be- 
cause the English Government did not al- 
low us to do it when they had something 
to say about it. We are free now, and 
nobody can take away our right to blow 
the head off anybody who may be passing by. 
Hooray for liberty and firecrackers 1 Who 
says it is not worth losing an eye or a thumb 
for the sake of keeping green the memory of 
George Washington? It is against the law 
to set oflF fireworks without a permit you say ? 
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Who cares for the law? Did we fight 
for liberty to bother about the laws? No. 
Keep up the fire! Bim, bum, bom! Read 
the papers to-morrow and see what the 
fun costs. Hooray 1 Anybody who is not 
willing "to have his house destroyed or his 
ears shot off on such a day as this is no 
patriot. Think of Bunker Hill and fire every- 
thing 1 Hooray I 

Children's Day. — Do you see them com- 
ing and going in every direction, wearing their 
pretty costumes, in ribbons, feathers and 
plumes, with delight and expectation pic- 
tured on their innocent faces, these thousands 
of charming little children ? They are joining 
their different Sunday schools for the purpose 
of celebrating the anniversary with a grand 
parade, and there would be many more thou- 
sands with them if we older people were not 
so bigoted and so foolish as to exclude some 
who do not happen to worship like ourselves. 
How narrow-minded of us, and yet Christ 
loved all little children alike I Watch them in 
the line and see how happy they are, and how, 
keeping time with the music of the bands, on 
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they go to their destinations, while the less 
fortunate children, who do not happen to 
belong there, line up the walks with disap- 
pointed faces because they are not taking part 
in the festivities. Then, after singing a few 
songs, some of them very badly written, they 
partake of ice cream, cakes, lemonade and 
other things, and, with more or less sickness 
the next day from the heat, the fatigue and 
the eatables, the day passes into history till 
the following year brings back the same beau- 
tiful picture. It is a great occasion I 



TYPES 

Dyspeptic. — I don't feel any better than 
I did yesterday, and I am afraid I may be 
worse to-morrow. Yes, it is a fine day to- 
day, but I fear it will storm next week, and 
I cannot forget what a nasty day it was just 
a year ago yesterday. Business is not so bad 
as it might be, but who can tell when there 
will be a panic, and I have not got over yet 
the stagnation of two years ago. Everjrthing 
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looks dark, we are going to pieces, we all 
have to die, and something is the matter with 
my liver. 

Satisfied. — I am the only man who can 
do things t I am a genius, and I have money 
to bum I How can anything get along with- 
out me? I am the peach, the daisy, and the 
greatest work of creation I Whatever I touch 
it goes! I hold things in the palms of my 
hands. I am handsome, rich, powerful and 
irresistible I After me, the deluge I 

Lazy. — Sleep is the greatest institution 
man is heir to. Work was intended for oxen 
and workingmen only. The State and the 
rich ought to combine and support me. I 
dreamt one night that I was working and I 
have had neurasthenia ever since. I love rest. 
Inertia is the greatest force ! 

Suburbanite. — Rapid transit I indeed I 
My patience is put daily to its swearing point. 
Yet, oh ! the verdure of the fields ! and my gar- 
dens and things 1 Living in crowded cities 
is — ^well, don't let us talk about it. I would 
not take free rent and do such a thing 
again. Fresh milk, fish, vegetables, fruits, 
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etc., for me every time. After the suburbs, 
Heaven ! 

Busybody. — I cannot see for the life of me 
how those folks across the way can live in such 
a st}'le and dress so elegantly, for he does not 
make much. I wonder why the daughters 
don't get married? TheyVe old enough, 
heavens know! There must be something 
the matter. Another thing, they don't pay 
the grocer very punctually or the butcher 
either. I guess he gambles. I don't know 
what he does with his money. I would not 
marry such a man I 

Henpeck. — Oh, what should I do without 
the constant nagging of the better half of me. 
She is a wonderful woman ! I have to agree 
to everything she says or get cold dinners, 
soiled towels, and find my shaving brush keep- 
ing company with the dust pan. My wife is an 
angel, she is; and I sincerely hope she will 
soon be an archangel and fly to where she be- 
longs. She is too good for this world. I 
prefer to sleep in the garret rather than under 
the stoop, for it is warmer, and farther from 
the seat of war. 
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Stage Struck. — ^There is an engagement 
coming, I can feel it in the air. I am very 
Bohemian and "feen de sickle," I ami Last 
night a swell dinner and to-morrow "chop 
suey." Dizzy, ain't it? When I moved up- 
town I was a brunette, now many people take 
me for a blonde! Money is easy once you 
are on the boards 1 All my guys have money 
in chunks, and I fairly slide over itl I've 
got all the managers on the guess. I am like 
Caesar, "veni, vidi, vici." Sabe? 

Miser. — If my three thousand shares of 
Oshkosh preferred had only sold higher yes- 
terday I would have treated myself to one of 
those twenty-five cent lunches. Paper collars 
don't last me as long as they used to when 
I was only making two hundred per week. 
Dear me, if doctors were not so expensive, I 
would try to find out what is the matter with 
my kidneys. I don't know how these trousers 
are so seedy. I've only worn them four years. 
I would like to know where people find money 
to buy cigars, newspapers, go to theatres and 
ride on the cars. I am getting so poor that 
I walk for exercise. 
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Annanias. — I am a descendant of three 
of the royal houses of Europe. My uncle 
used to be private secretary to the Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands. Last year, while en 
route to Pekin I dined with the Dardanelles 
brothers. I've seen a suspension bridge some- 
where which is six miles and a half long, and 
which I measured myself. I've seen the Alas- 
ka Falls a month ago, and what falls is not 
water but twenty-dollar gold pieces. 

CHROMATICS FROM THE BAND 

I hear a great deal of wisdom oozing out 
of the different instruments of the band at 
times, and these thoughts come out so close 
to each other that I have called them chro- 
matics. They are of so many colors that I 
believe the name is not so much out of place 
after all. A great deal of thinking can be 
done while we fiddle, blow, or punch any 
musical instrument. Music on the band is so 
mechanical at times that we may play on and 
still be away off. 

I am going to consign here some of these 
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thoughts along with my own reflections, be- 
cause it strikes me as proper that the rest of 
the band should be heard as well as the bass- 
drum. I will not say whose thoughts they 
are, for the reader can judge the nature of 
the instrument through which the man behind 
it was thinking — ^just by the color of the tone. 



**When you get angry be sure to count one 
hundred bars rest in slow tempo, and you may 
be all over it by the time you are ready to say 
something." 

"Do not play with the affections of people 
who love you, for you may lose them." 

**It is better to be blind and sec the beauty 
of love through your soul than to have good 
eyes and no soul." 

"Beware of those who do not listen when 
you are talking to them, for they will betray 
you at the slightest provocation." 

**A woman who is modest and retiring is 
the one all true men want. The forward wo- 
man nobody seeks." 

"The smiles of little children always make 
me feel sure of immortality." 
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"Protestations that arc not backed by deeds 
are like trombones, they slide so easily 1" 

"The men and women who love and pity 
the outcasts are the only true disciples of the 
Hero of Calvary 1" 

"An orchestra playing a symphony is to me 
the image of creation ; every instrument must 
do its part to make it complete." 

"The ideal wife and husband are the ones 
whose visions cannot cover but one man or one 
woman at one time." 

"A drunken man is like an instrument out 
of tune. It is good for nothing and is in 
the way of others." 

"It is possible to write something cheer- 
ful with a pen dipped in tears. It is hard, but 
it can be done 1" 

"If we take romance away from our lives 
society becomes an abandoned cemetery." 

"To-morrow is a beautiful word: it means 
hopel" 

"Every dissonant chord must resolve into a 
satisfying consonance in music and in nature." 

"I would trust any man who loves his 
mother, he seldom goes wrong." 
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"I could not say that the millions made for 
me by the hardships of others were mine." 

"Punishment in anger is wrongdoing." 

"I only envy the man who does not know 
envy." 

"If furnaces and heaters ran as fast as 
gas meters do, nobody would feel cold in 
winter." 

"An old man in love with a young girl is 
funny. An old woman in love with a young 
man is funnier." 

"I dislike a mercenary man. I despise a 
mercenary woman." 

"We submit our cases to the jury, then we 
abuse the jury for not doing what we expected 
they should have done." 

"Profanity is like dirt in street cleaning, it 
soils the one who uses it as well as the passer- 
by." 

"If a person loses all friends, it takes a very 
lively imagination to blame the friends for it." 

"There are but a few steps from the cradle 
to the grave, and yet we walk along without 
looking about us." 

"How beautiful it is to see a woman who 
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IS always doing for others, and what a priv- 
ilege to call her friend." 

**I knew a musician who died before the 
people found out how great a man he was, 
and who never suspected how great he was 
himself." 

"A home, sweet home, sign hanging from 
the walls of an unhappy household is like the 
weather probabilities when it says *clear and 
fair' while it pours rain." 

** People always gravitate to the level where 
they belong. Like is attracted by like. The 
vulgar go to the vulgar, and the refined to 
their proper sphere." 



A RHAPSODY 

The Millennium morning has come for 
us all, the sun rises in the sky smiling as 
usual at everything, and its life-giving rays 
awakens everybody. No more sickness, sad- 
ness, poverty or suffering. Every creature is 
at once crowned the monarch of creation. 
Where there were once hatred, envy, want and 
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disease all is changed now, and love, content- 
ment, abundance and health reign supreme. 
To be sure, the sky and the stars are as beau- 
tiful as they ever were, the flowers as en- 
chanting and as fragrant, the ocean as mighty 
and the mountains as imposing. Animals 
— they know not how to be ungrateful — 
are as interesting as before the Millennium; 
in fact, nature in its entirety is the same, but 
man is, or imagines he is, somewhat differ- 
ent on this auspicious morning, because at 
last life is completed and all wrong conditions 
have been rectified. We are happy now be- 
cause all passions have been subdued, good 
has conquered evil, and mankind is as perfect 
as nature. 

Men and women no longer abuse and per- 
secute each other. No more crimes are com- 
mitted for the love of money and power. No 
more wars. No more injustice. Men and 
women are faithful to each other in every re- 
lation in life. Civilization does not create 
new sorrows. Selfishness is no more among 
men and women. The idolatry of money has 
vanished before the avalanche of universal 
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love. Brutality, coarseness, intemperance and 
materialism are things of the past, and spirit- 
uality and refinement distinguish mankind 
from the rest of the animal kingdom. The 
brotherhood of man is as much a fact as the 
fatherhood of God, and the Millennium sun 
illumines a regenerated humanity. . . . 
Right here the alarm clock of an early riser 
in the next room suddenly and cruelly awak- 
ened me. I had slept soundly, and I found 
things just where I left them the night before. 
I am sorry the dream did not last longer. 
How grand the sight of mankind at its best ! 
All that I saw in that dream is possible if we 
only try to make it so. Moreover, there is 
a lot of fun around us if we but keep our eyes 
open and a little loose change about our 
person. 

In my promenades throughout life I have 
seen people and things, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. I have seen sad and cheerful sights. 
Pitiful and funny things. I have seen opu- 
lence and misery play tag with each other in 
the light of day, and virtue and temptation 
run away from each other by night. I have 
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seen half the world acting upon the stage with 
the other half for an audience. I have seen 
the strong and the weak clinch in desperate 
combat with hope as the sole umpire. Many 
times have I watched crime and justice run 
a swift race, leaving the issue in doubt even 
to the last lap. I have seen the hungry fed 
as if by magic, and hearts run away with com- 
mon sense and all; character crystallized by 
suffering, and reputations blown down by the 
force of truth. 

And yet the planet remains in place, the 
march goes on, the after follows the before, 
the smile barely announces the tear, and we 
swing back and forth, all trying to be happy. 
As our good friend, Anton Seidl, used to say : 
"Everything has an end, even a rhapsody." 
True, and the end is not yet. So, hooray ! I 
If to-morrow were not coming we would all 
be downcast. Therefore, let us cheerfully 
strike our drum on to the end. That there 
are some folks who go about as if they were 
attending their own funeral should not dis- 
courage us. They will also be happy some 
day. 
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We can alter the conditions confronting 
us. We will see it done at every step. As we 
lengthen the day by artificial light let us en- 
large eternity by love. If we look around for 
chances to better ourselves we will find others 
doing the same thing. If we keep on moving 
we will never know the size of the universe. 
Doing good to others is a most fascinating 
occupation. Why not imitate nature that 
works for good without any hope of reward ? 
Come, friends, sing with the birds 1 Rejoice 
with the flowers 1 Laugh with the children I 
Uplift the downtrodden and shed love on 
humanity as we go along. Get on the sunny 
side of life; there is no sunstroke in Happy- 
land I Wake up, fellow drummers, and strike 
a hymn to the Millennium! The dream can 
be made to come true. Do not let everything 
else in creation put to shame the one being 
made in the image of the Creator, but let us 
feel that we also can be as beautiful and as 
true as nature and as worthy of perpetual 
existence. 
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I was thinking yesterday that what I have 
been observing about me, that is, humanity 
in action, can be seen everywhere. For people 
are doing more or less the same things, saying 
and thinking pretty nearly the same thoughts 
as I have been noting here. History says that 
life has been always what it now is. There 
you are. What is the use of being narrow- 
minded and boastful? There is no reason 
for being bilious and discontented with our 
world, for, in spite of all the irregularities 
we can see in it, there is no chance so far as I 
can see to change it altogether. It has been im- 
proving steadily from the beginning, and it 
gets better every day. 

Yes, this planet of ours is a pretty nice 
place after all, and if we only keep our diges- 
tion good, get firmly implanted in our heads 
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the plain fact that we cannot carry away with 
us this money that is causing us so much 
trouble; love our neighbor as we protest we 
do ; read good literature, listen to good music, 
walk about and see nature, love little children, 
tell the truth, and lose the terror we have of 
death, there is no reason why we should not 
enjoy our stay here. 

The matter of communication with Mars, 
the moon, and other neighboring celestial 
bodies is yet too far off for us to plan emi- 
gration there. The earth is big enough for 
us all if we only move on and make room for 
our brothers, and even if some of us grab 
more than our share of the earth and water, 
don't fret, for they can't take it with them, 
poor fools! It may be that up in the other 
planets they are having the same troubles 
with blackmail, divorces, sickness, monopolies, 
and riots that we have. It might be worse 
over here. 

Look around and see how much beauty 
there is about us. The contrast formed by the 
things that are not beautiful makes it the more 
interesting. See how some people think that 
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they know everything. Look at others who 
imagine themselves the sole owners of the' 
earth. They are simply lunatics out for an 
airing. And those who complain all the time 
that they have not got anything should be tak- 
ing the air for the benefit of their livers. 

The whole thing is a great big masquerade. 
One thinks he is a king, and Is afraid to go 
to bed at night. Another has so much money 
that he has forgotten his multiplication table, 
and does not know where he is at. Others 
think they are free and tremble when they 
see lightning. 

Love, universal love, will cure in time all 
our ills. When the brotherhood of man shall 
have been established, and there shall be peace 
among nations, homes will not be shattered 
by greed and selfishness, and people will know 
that intemperance breeds dishonor and death. 
Then shall be realized that whatever we have 
here below is only loaned to us, and then hap- 
piness will reign supreme and aboslute, and 
the fear of eternal damnation be lost forever. 
Meantime, why not make the best of condi- 
tions, and help others to see it the same way ? 
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Whenever I strike my bass drum I realize 
that this particular blow will never occur 
again, but that there are others coming, and 
so I count my measures, and when the time 
arrives I strike again cheerfully, in the thought 
that if the drum can stand it I can. If I could 
strike "oil" like the Standard Oil fellows I 
would rather do that, but as I am not one of 
those fortunate men who can sleep easy on 
a 500 per cent, business, I keep on giving it 
to the drum, which, like the common people, 
can only groan and that is all. 

If I have said one word that may have 
cheered or consoled any brother drummer, 
who suffers through his fault or through hu- 
man injustice, I feel more than repaid for the 
labor of putting these reflections together and 
of inflicting them on an indulgent public. 



THE END 
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